BY IALLIE E. BARK, 


UCH a deep peace! The hush of Life not Death; 
River and woodland in atrancéd calm. 
As if great Nature paused and held her breath 
To hear the undernotes of some grand psalm, 
W hose echoes, trembling from afar, did move 
With sweet expectancy her heart of Love. 


Then came the fresh west wind, and the tall trecs 
Hearing its secret, shook the ir leaves in glee: 


And lowly flowers besouglit the passing breeze, 
And mocking-birds sent forth t * 
While in the sky there grewa a ott light, 

Until the moon arose to comfort Deht. J 


i] \ 
Then sweet commotion touch#dafiner life, © 5 
And hearts that had been weäty all t d: 
Lid leave their bitternes> anf eder ptaife, i 
With Memory or Hepe or Ihe togtray. | 1 
go Life from sordid cares hu wreath | 
Aud held sweet recess in the eon light trace, 
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MISTRESS AND 
BY S. C. U. 


T is not the problem of the nineteenth century 
how a woman may “men 1, ssour, bake, make 
the beds, and do , herself.” That were to go 
back to the times of our grandmothers; and we 
ean no more do that than we'can revive the spin- 
ning-wheel of those days and the household loom. 
the pillion for our rides to church, or the woolsey 
petticoat for our daily wear. The shrewd, straight- 
backed, stirring matron, beloved of our grand- 
fathers, has vanished, carrying with her the 
sarcasmis of Addison and the couplets of Pope, 
which were the staple of her liberal education. 

Though her heart was in the right place, she 
knew naught of the laws of life, savé as the un- 
folding experience of wife and mother brought 
them to her ken. Her laboratory was the broad 
hearth-fire, here, in utter ignorance of chemical 
laws, she compounded the lightest of puddings 
and whitest of bread. With no theories of acids, 
she spent whole days over pickling and presery- 
ing, and made barrels on barrels of soap, without 
knowing the reason why. 

But she has gone,—dear, active, sareastic, old 
lady; and the modern American woman reigns 
in her stead. Of finer grain, keener wit, knowing 
of most things the reason why; but frailer in 
body, more delicate in sentiment, loftier ju 
thought, and with a far greater sensitiveness to 
suffering und sorrow. You may prefer her grand 
mother, as you may fancy the old-fashioned stage- 
coach, to jog along with, day in, day out, to your 
journey’s end; but she is here, and so isthe liglit- 
ning express train, and you take them both. 

The problem is, how shall this American wo- 
mag, as she stands to-day, realize, for herself, 
health, strength and happiness; and for her hus- 
band, companionship, comfort and a well-ordered 
home? How shall she keep herself and her 
children apace with the demands and advanee- 
ment of the times, and in nothing fall short of 
perfect wife and motherhood ? 

Not even the most Utopian husband, now-a- 
days, will dream that his wife is better, more in 
her place, scrubbing floors and scouring knives, on 
her knees with the house-cloth, than as the com— 
petent, presiding genius of the establishment, 
informing aud guiding each department of the 
little state. 

She does not need to make herself a household 
drudge, a mere machine with mop and pail ; there 
is plenty of raw material ready to her hand, in 
the bone and sinew of Ireland and Germany ; in 
the supple muscles that come north, year after 
year, from cotton-field and yam-patch. 

What the American woman needs to-day is the 
executive faculty ; to know how things are done, 

and to see to it that they be done! 
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Scatter the cards! 
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She kreows the reason why, as I have said, of 
mary things; but the practical application of 
household chemistry, of natural laws, and d 
mestie beok- keeping, are matters that she has 
left too long to ignorant and unskiliful hand- 
muids. 

With confusion below stairs, the mistress dwells 
uj on a voleano, Supervision,—a thorough know- 
ledge of the day's work in all departments, how it 
must be cone, the thoroughness which comes of 
personal experience, is indispensable. 

But low shall this be learned, this household 
thoroughness? In a recent editorial of the Cris- 
tian Union, another problem of the age is stated : 
t! e absolute necessity, in our revolving Amerizan 
life, of self-supporting women, as well as men. 
This fair, sweet American woman, softly nurtured 
and sensitive in every nerve, must face the rude 
world, must grapple with the day’s needs, and 
conquer or be crushed, no help for it! 

How shall she then, in her youthful training, 
be prepared for either contingency, the happy 
household life of w fe and mother, or the business 
babits which help her to earn her living? 

The roads are not divergent. We mistake the 
weaning of terms. Education means many things 
wore than the spelling-book and blackboard. We 
are not prepared to say, with Mr. Phebus, in 
Lothair, that reading and writing are very in- 
jurious to education ; but the great error in mod- 
ern life is to give over a// the youthful days to 
study in these departments, leaving all other train- 
ing to be supplemental; an after-thought, which 


may or may not come in, according to time * 
opportunity. 


What do we do with our daughters? Send them 
toschool? Yes, and they learn Latin and French, 
uathematies and history—all useful and valuable 
to give mental breadth and depth and strength. 

What do they when they come home? Study 
their lessons? Yes; and, in the intervals, worsted 
work, ercchet—a novel, perhaps—something, u- 
ways, that keeps their hands close to their breasts, 
and their sight and cnergy concentrated in a nar- 
7ow point—a game of authors, conversation cards, 
orapretty little drawing under the evening lamp, 
always the ermaped position, the narrow, concen- 
trated field. 

Throw away the erochet and the crewel-work— 
Shorten the study-hours at 
bome. You are the buyer in school-matters ; in- 
sist on your choice; fewer studies—more room to 
breathe in between the ‘ologies. Drop an exer- 
cise here, a theorem there. Insist that in five or 
six mortal hours the lessons all be done. 

Then, in the cut-of-school time, let your daugh- 
ters take part in the steady business of home. 
There is time enough in the early morning to 
make a Led, and set a room in order, if the 
girl be not conjugating a Latin verb till the 
brenkfast bell rivges. There is time to take part 
in ihe arranzement of the table, or in the kitchen 
even. A breakfast is not an elaborate meal, and 
there never was a child yet that did not *‘ admire’ 
to grind the coffee-will. When tea-time comes, a 
dainty tea-table is a pretty thing. Let not your 
daughters come to it as though in a hotel, unob- 
servant, uninterested. If they have helped to 
make the eake, to have the toast erisp and brown, 
to arrange the china and silver, and have it all 
fresh and bright and pretty, think you they have 
no enjoyment of the ccecasion ? 


Then comes the Saturday holiday; devoted, as 
Eirls go, to unmeaning calls, or lounging through 
the morning, tired to death with the study of the 
week, and refreshing themselves with a novel by 
the parlor register.“ 

Make a diversion here. The Saturday sweeping 
and baking; an hour in the linen-closet, those 
lavender sanctuaries, dear to every woman’s 
heart; the marketing, the grocer's orders; here 
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your genere x. 

I would give a girl household ambition. I would 
make her pesitively unhappy until she could pro- 
cuee a loaf of bread lighter than Bridget's. I 
weuld make the order and neatness of her own 
recm, or the library or parlor, her especial ac- 
countability and charge. 

‘Would vou leave no time for play?” Yes, time 
for play, time to dance, time for skating and ero- 
quet. But I would fill in the hours ingeniously. 
1 weuld bave no “‘dawdling ;’ none of those pre- 
cicus contrivances of bone and ivory that cramp 
the growing chest and dim the bright yoang eyes. 
In the echeol-hours, the mind expands, or is sup- 
pored to. In the home-hours, there is no such 
bodily expansion, growth, and balance, as comes 
from healthy household work. 

But how will the servants stand it to have chil- 
dren boti ering round, interfering with their work? 
My deer madam, are you the mistress of the estab- 
lishment? Do you give or take orders? It will 
require tact and judgment on your part, of course, 
eo to adjust matters inthe outlying provinces, but 
it has its reward. 

But this shortening of the study hours will 
surely keep the girls years longer at se ool than 
they would otherwise be! Very like, very like.” 
Whut if it add a ful) decade to their lives, as well! 

Instead of being shot out on Commencement 
Day, utterly finished in more senses than one; 
landing in the paternal parlor fit only for a parlor 
ornament or for a professor’s chair, and wit) the 
whole theory of domestic life before them, yet to 
learn; undisciplined, untried ; you will have bal- 

nee and fitness, readiness for avy place in the 

ld. 

So you see, Mr. Editor, when the time for ap- 
prenticeship to a trade or a profession comes to 
the young girl, she knows her housekeeping as a 
boy knows his swimming, his base-ball and 
cricket: it has become a part of her fiber, of her 
growth. 

She may be ready then to keep books or keep 
house, to doctor other folks’ babies or sing her own 
to slecp. Build the foundations broad and deep 
of faculty and practical home-knowledge of af- 
fairs, and on this firm base you may rear your 


“ Sea-captaina, if you will.” 
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THE THREE EMPERORS — CATHOLIC 
AND SOCIAL OUESTIONS—A MILI- 
TARY SUNDAY, | 

BY A BERLINER-RESIDENT. 


T was a marked coincidence that, on the sam¢ 
day when the Christian Union set forth your 
correspondent’s prophecy of another European 
war, the organ of the Pope in Rome threatened 
the very campaign which was therein foreshad- 
owed,—an attack of France upon Italy for the 
purpose of restoring Rome to the Pope, and a 
simultaneous rising of the Catholic population of 
Germany against the interference of the German 
Empire in this sacred crusade, to which the faith- 
ful of all nations would flock as volunteers. That 
such passionate threats should find utterance 
under the eye of the Pope, shows what is wished 
at Rome, and what is plotting there. At the 
same time, the marvelous success of the new loan 
has excited French revenge to the fever-point ; 
and the most extravagant predictions of the over- 
throw of Germany are indulged by the Parisian 
press of all parties. 

As a counterpoise to this war-alliance of Ver- 
sailles and the Vatican, comes the September 
council of the three ewperors at Berlin. The 
famous three crows” did not multiply more 
rapidly than the rumors that this conference has 
sent flying over Europe. The very fact of the 
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conference is proof that in intent it is pacific, and also 
that these three high powers recognize something iu 
the common needs and dangers of Europe, which calls 


— 


for concert of action, or at least for a good under- 
standing. Here, in Berlin, we all believe that it is in- 


tended to create a moral barricr against the ever- 
aggressive tendencies of France. Whatever may be 
the private wishes of the emperors of Austria and 
Russia, as to the balance of power between France 
and Germany, they kuow whut a coustant threat to 
their own domestic trauquility would bea French Re- 
‘public bent upon aggressive warfare, and are not un- 
willing that a united and comoact Germany (other- 
wise an object of jealousy) should stand between them 
and that peril. If Fran*e cannot count upon the al- 
liance of Russia or Austria, nor even upon their neu- 
trality, she is likely to rein in her revenge for years 
to come. The notion, started by some French and 
Belgian journalists, that this council is preliminary to 
n European Conference for the purpose of ratifying 
the new boundaries between France and Germany, is 
absurd upon its face; since what the sword has set- 
tled so decisively needs no ratification, and could be 
only undone by the sword. 

The change of ministry at Constantinople, aud the 
new symptoms of uneasiness in Turkey and the 
Danubian provinces, concern Russia and Austria 
much more nearly than Germany. But as a wise ad- 
justment of the Eastern question is more likely to be 
reached through the concurrence than through a con- 
niet of these two powers—by mediating between Rus- 
tia and Austria in the East, Germany may be able to 
reciprocate the service they will jointly render her in 
the matter of France; and thus these three powers 
may be able to keep the peace of Furope from the 
Bay of Biscay to the Black Sea. 


But there are two questions of internal policy that 
must engage the three emperors alike—the question 
of Papal politics, and the question of social deno- 
eracy. The meddiing of the Pope inthe internal 
politics of the several nations of Hurope, has come to 
be a nuisance that must be abated by decisive and 
concerted action. No longer a prince among princes, 
he yet puts forth the claim of infallible prerogative 
and supervision over them and their peoples. Here, 
in Germany, a book, sanctioned by the highest Ca- 
tholic authorities, has just appeared, which teaches 
that the State must receive at the hand of the church 
the eternal divine law, and must use its power to 
enforce the faith and the orders of the church in 
practical life of the people; that the right of control 
over the authorities of the State is vested in the 
church, and that the state should be used to en- 
force the penalties of the church. These doctrines are 
echoed and applauded by Roman Catholic journals 
throughout Germany; and by the chureh is meant 
the Pope as its absolute and infallible head. In short, 
the demand is openly made that in all countries the 
Roman Catholic subjects shall be ruled from Rome; 
and that when a collision arises between state-laws 
nud churchly powers, the state must yicld to the 
church, Just now it is Germany whose internal pace 
is most seriously threatened by these assumptions of 
the Papacy ; but Austria, having entered upon an 
independent self-development, and Russia with her 
Catholic Poles, have also a lively interest in getting 
quit of all political intermeddling from Rome. No 
doubt the three emperors will come to a good under- 
standing upon that point. 

The social democracy, no longer a specter, but a 
tangible fact, must have its share of attention. In 
many things Catholics and Socialists are working to- 
gether : thus, under the name of free education, the 
Jesuits demand the right of independent schools, and, 
at the same time, the Socialists protest against com- 
pulsory education. Germany must choose between 
the schoel and the cloister, and between the educator 
and the demagogue. Again: while the Jesuits insist 
that the state shal! provide religion for the people, 
the Socialists are demanding (as in Breslau, at a re- 
cent convention), that the State shall provide for the 
people houses to live in, and the means of support. 
Grave complications may arise from this novel union 
of forces. 

In external, the meeting of the three emperors will 
be an affair of much state pomp and brilliancy. The 
palaces and public edifices in Berlin have already put 
on a new dress, the troo;s are drilling for parade, and 
eperas and galas are in preparation ou a grand 
scale. 

Last Sunday there was a novel service here, which 
may deserve the consideration of those who are de- 
bating the proper uses of Sunday in New York. You 
have come to know the Kaiser Franz Garde-Grena- 
dier-Regiment, No. 2, through its splendid band 
which took part in the Boston Jubilee. Of this regi- 
ment, 28 officers aud 464 men men fell in the war with 
France, and the survivors have erected a monument 
to their memory in the court-yard of their barracks, 
Upon the monument are inscribed the names of the 
fallen, the scenes of their heroism—Le Bourget, St. 
Privat, Sedan—and the words: How are the mighty 
fallen,” and “God be thankful, who hath given us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.“ On Sun- 
day morning this monument was unveiled in the 
presence of the regiment and a large number of 
wilitary guests. The band, just returned from 
America, Jed the choral, Praise and glory to God 
mest high.“ The eloquent pastor, Frommel, of the 
Gar- son Chureb, delivered an appropriate address, 


pra r was offered, and, wit) three cheers for the 


Emperor, and the music of another choral, the cere- 
mony Closed. Was it a Sunday-service? I am as much 
Fuzrled as the little girl at the wedding, who asked: 
Mamma, is this a Meeting or a Party?” 


—We have before this spoken of the House of 
the Evangelists theological! school in this city 
which trains its students especially for work among the 
destitute class. It is under the immediate supervision 
of Dr. Tyne; but though the man agement is inthe hand; 
of Episcopalians, the students are under no denom- 
inational restrictions, and hitherto a majority of them 
have been members of other churches. We now learn 
that thirty-five have entered for the eeming year: 
tbat accommodations and work could be given to 
twice as many; but that there is urgent need of funds- 
So effective an agency in so good a work deserve: 
bearty sympathy and support. 


SANDS OF SUMMER. 
BY A. F. 
v. ON REVISITING A GREEN NOOK. 


HE sky is clear, the voice is fresh 
L. Of waters beating on the shore, 
And Nature to my heart her heart 
Now lays once more. 


Remembering summer days long past, 
She will not show a weeping face, 

But, ever cheerful in that thought, 
Gives gladness place. 


Here on this stone the sweet young morn 
Hath watched my weary tear-drops fall, 
Hath seen the autumn come apace, 
And winter's pall. 


And yet the shining days return, 
When air is filled with wingéd joy. 
Nor their unmeasured sweetness can 
The senses cloy. 
And with them memories come back, 
When, lovers young, we sought this stone; 
But now the glowing hours are here 
With me alone! 


The light slips down from yonder skies, 
And mingles with the blue of this, 

I hear another music through 
The sparrow's bliss. 


The voices of undying love, 

That paints the grass, aud frames the sky, 
And hides the moon in morning scas, 

And cannot die, 


VI.-SHADOWS, 


Who can behold the shadow on a stone, 

Written by ripe grass ina summer noon, 
Ard nct forgot the sadness he has knowa, 

Though reapers come, and autumn follow soon 
Who can behold the waving of green leaves, 

And tread at large among the sunny flowers, 
Watch but the garnering of the lofty sheaves, 

Or shelter find beneath the wayside bowers, 
And failto love this world in summer time, 
And loving, even in fancy, frame a happier clime? 


Yet may we walk bencath the blowing trees, 

Lost in their shade, with gloomy eyes down bent, 
Ece not the busy-stirring birds and bees, 

But watch their circling shadows carthward sont, 
Making soft changes cn the dewy sward; 

We may forget the broad unchanging blue, 
Where light forever sleeps in heaven uubarred, 

And only watch the storm-cloud’s changing hue. 
Ah! When these shadows fail, and we make none, 
low shall we learn to praise, it now we do but moan. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN DAYS. 


BY MES, H. n. STOWE, 


Q EPTEM BER has come, ard with it cooler wen- 
kL) ther, a lessening crowd, and every inducement to 
stay in the mountains, when, with regret, we must 
leAve them. 

To our mind, nothing would be more delightful th in 
to spend the mouth of September, and at least half of 
October, at the Twin Mountain House. 

For, of the many resting-places commanding the 
views and excursions in the White Mountains, on th> 
whole we think this spot gives the best opportunities. 
Its situation gives a wide, open sweep of prospect, 
without the oppressive gloom of near, overhanging 
mcuntains. The walks and rambles around it are very 
charming, and the boating on the Ammonoosuc is par- 
ticularly delightful. The clear little mountain streim 
is here set back and expanded by a dam, forming a 
giassy mirror, in which the peaks of the distant moua- 
tains, the overhanging forests, and even the golden- 
rods and asters and ferns along the water's edges are 
given back with the perfect clearness of a mircor. 
Floating gently up and down the calm stream just an 
hour before sunset, you see Mount Washington, now 
snow-powdered and glowing with rosy light, rising 
amoug a nearer circle of steel-blue pine peaks, and 
can almost faucy yourself among the Alps. Then 
landing on the opposite bank, you can follow up the 


course of one of these frolicsome, frisky mountain 


brooks, with waters like melted crystal, dashing into. 
tiny cascades, bridged here and there by fallen pine- 
trees, all velvet with green moss. Here walks have 
been cut and seats made at appropriate distances, for 
the comfort of travelers. Crossing the brook on any 
of these log-bridges, you find yourself in the wild, un- 
touched forest—the very heart of fairy-land. 


The whole ground is one deep carpet of the beau- 
tiful fern-leaf moss, in which you sink ancle-deep at 
each footstep, and threaded through and through with 
the exquisite vines of the Linnea Borealis, or twin- 
berry. This is the most exquisite of all woodland 
fairies, and the shyest, the most wedded to solitude aud 
seclusion, most impossible to transport to civilized 
culture. Again and again we have tried patches of it 
in Ward’s cases and in shady outdoor nooks, all 
without success; but in these primeval forests it iater- 
laces the feathery moss, twines around old stumps, 
hanging its two wax-like berries like little silver pen- 
dants, in autumn, and in early spring comiug out with 
its two fairy-like pink bells. N 


We have deliberated long and deeply, this summer, 
between mountain and seaside for summer reaort. 
Generally we give our vote for the one we happen to 
be at, at the time; but when we get out alone into 
these wonderful, untouched, unspoiled, mossy dolls of 
the White Mountains, the vote goes for them, with au 
emphasis. The world recedes, and wild, beautiful, un- 
conventional nature asserts herself. One would like 
to stuy there in the woods, like a chip-squirrel, and 
2 trouble one’s self more to come back to 

e. 

The guests of the Twin Mountain House enjoy u 
peculiar advantage in that the owners of it are also co- 
proprietors of the Crawford House, so that they can 
also spend a day there without increased expense of 
board. The distance is only nine miles, through de- 
lightful scenery; and lately we varied the scene by 
driving thither, rambling.through the Netcb, and 
clambering about two or three charming cascades, 
which come in a succession of wild leaps and through 
rocky dells down the mountains. The forests around 
these mountains are largely intermixed with aspen- 
trees, whose constant flutter and motion gives a pecu- 
liar air of life and grace to the scene. The bright 

brook leaping, chattering, singing—now falling in 
foam-wreaths down a gorge, then gathering itself 
into limpid crystal in some rock-basin, and concen- 
{rating its forces for another leap—is a creature so 
fascinating that you could sit for hours to watch it, 
without being tired. 

The wild somber grandeur of the Notch is enlivened 
by these graceful little interludes, and one micht 
ramble days there without exhausting the variety. 

A week of storms in the mountaius or at the sen- 
side either, is a misfortune, and we have just had al- 
most an entire week in which out-of-door excursions — 
have been impossible, and rain and cold have held 
chilly sway. We have admired the unselfish devotion 
and cheerful good nature with which some of the 
guests of the house have thrown themselves into the 
gap, and exerted themselves to- brighten the time. 
We have had some perfect sain‘s who have sacrificed 
themselves for the amusement of their fellow-crea- 
tures, and our week of storms will be remembered 
among us all as one of the liveliest passages of our 
lives. 

We bave had Jarley’s Wax-works in a style that was 
wonderful, considering the impromptu nature of the 
preparations, and the distance from all the artificial 
means of procuring costumes. We have had, too, 
charades in which has heen developed a power of comic 
acting on the part of -ome of the guests of whith no 
one would «drecined. Professor Raymond ha; 
given tun admirable readings—in short, there 
bas bees -carcely a dull, stormy evening that has 
not been enlivened by some social entertainment. 
For people who have come to the mountains a3 a 
rest for wearied nerves and overtaxed brain thus 
to exert themselves for the amusement of others, is 
something that really rises to the dignity of a Christian 
grace. 

A peculiarly agreeable set of people have this season 
made the Twin Mountain House their home; and trav- 
elcrs who came only fora transient stay have found 
the society so charming that hours have stretched to 
days and days grown to weeks; and many have left 
with memory of new friendships,and a remembrance of 
thcirsummer sojourn here as one of the brightest in 
their lives. 

The Sunday exercises have drawn a crowded hous 
from all the surrounding region, and the guests have 
liberally contributed to furnish tbe library of the min- 
ister of the neighboring church, and also to found 
parish library. 

The Twin Mountain House has established the chir- 
acter of being a home-like, family sort of place. Tae 
proprictors are unsparipg in their libefality in pro- 
viding, aud untiring in their disposition to obtize; and 
the boarders feel an interest in the well-being of the 
cstablishment, and a sense of responsibility for the 
enjoyment of guests, that often remind one of a large 
family. More than once have we seen some of the per- 
manent boarders offering the use of their rooms who 
some 1ush of transient company has over-crowded the 
houre. 

The great popularity of the house last year led 
to its occupancy this year by an unusual Dumber of 
permanent boarders. Whole families have established 
themselves here for the season. When to all this has 
been added an unusual rush and overfl>w of transiert 
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company; the house has sometimes been so crowded | I bave seen an expression of indescribable desolateness | the passport nuisance is enti 
and emptiness come upon their faces. sian law however shows the d 


as to be really oppressive, A new wing, we are in 
formed, is to be added to the building, to prevent a 
similar inconvenience in the future. 

But, notwithstanding all this temporary incon- 
yenience, we think many a ore will leave the Twin 
Mountain House as we do, with regret, and a hope to 
come back again. Better, brighter, more agreeable 
‘people we never expect to see together again. In part- 
jug, we must have one kind word for the servauts of 
the house. For the most part, they are of our own 
Yankee blood, the girls and boys of the mountains. 
As to the giris, prettier, better mannered, more kindly 
and desirous to please, we could not desire to see. Ev- 
ery «mployee of the house has always been alert, 
prompt, and unfailingly good humored. Tue provid- 
ing for the physical wants of such a crowd isno small 
item. People who enjoy a summer vacation ina great 
measure because it frees them from the charge ef pro- 
viding meals, the arrangement of details and tho over- 
seeing of servante, ought to have sympathy for the 
landlord who bears, for the time being, all these cares 
for them, and especially when, as in our case, the 
hotel is far from any market. Under these vircum- 
stances, the excellence of the table, and particularly 
ihe generous supply of the best and finest fruits of the 
season, bas been a particular merit of the providers. 
We here liced largely upon the nicest of fruit since 
ve tere. There is no artifice of cooxery 
nature. Peaches, pears, and melons, 

nien ready cooked, which no culinary art cau 
aval, 

Within twenty-four hours the belt of woodland 
which lies at the foot of the blue mountain range 
has burst into yellows and orange and browns which 
contrast with the dark spiresof the spruce. The illum- 
mation of Autumn is beginning. For six weeks to 
come, these mountains will be a daily glory. Would 
at we conld be there to see. We long to see the 
Notch, and ascend Mount Washington when the full 
pageant is complete—but, for the present, farewell to 
the mountains! 
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GERMANY REVISITED AFTER 
TWENTY YVEARS,—No, 4. 
BY C. I. BRACE. 


THE SKEPTICAL DRIFT, 


HERE is something to a thoughtful . ‘ud 
intensely sad in the drift of the European a: 
away from religion. In some countries, thasud . 
marvelous development of material resources and ta. 
necessity of intense labor tosurvivein “thestrugg'e for 
existence” seem to have put “the things unseen and 
eternal” far away from thought. 1 

In otbers, re-action against priest-craft aud es tate 
church has driven the best minds into a disgust and 
hatred of everything connected with religion. Again, 
in others, science and the interpretation of nature 
have made supernaturalism seem a dream of the past 
and a myth from more ignoraut ages. As oue comes 
in contact with so many different races and civiliz.- 

tions, and yet finds so many of the noblest and purest 
unable to recognize God or immortality, one feels 
more than ever the force of the ancient prayer, aud 
can breathe it with bumbler and deeper feeling, “ Hal- 
lowed be thy name!“ So many have ceased consci- 
cusly to ballow it, so many under the clouds of 
skepticism cannot acknowledge it, so many amid the 

din of petty life have forgotten it, and so many regard 
it but as the name of the shadow of a dream, that the 
heart which believes, utters it again with profounder 
reverence and more affectionate faith. Still one can of- 
ten only ask with humility why it should be reserved 
for the superficial and the common-place to preserve so 
great a treasure when so many of the wise and the 
noble have lost it. And for myself, I often imagine 
with what reverent joy and surprised adoration, som) 
of these elevated and truth-loving minds will enter 
eternity, to discover there is a Being who embodied 
all their ideals, and a Life for whose development and 
nobleness they bad never even dared to hope. 

In regard to Germany and the religious life there, 
and its change in twenty years, it is difficult to 
judge. 

The religious sentiment is so profqund in the people 
thatit can never be utterly covered up orexterminated. 
How far it is gone, where one sees so few traces of it, 
is not easy to decide. There are multitudes still ani- 
mated by it, and having their whole lives under its ia- 
fuence. But there are others, and the leading intel- 
lectual classes, who utterly ignore it. [ sometimes ask 
jriends with whom Iam intimate among these, how 
they supply its place with the children, who have a 
nataral openness to it. They say they satisfy the 
ideal wants with art and poetry, and in works of hu- 
manity they train them as do the “ pietisten.” All 
fre glad also to have their children under religious 
instruction,“ as it is called, that is, under a course of 
catechism, Bible history and church history, merely 
As a part of a thorough education. Wherever they 
und, moreover, a pastor who teaches morals without 
religion—a thing not uncommon in Germany—they 
are eager to place their children under him. 

During the French war, the children of the skeptics 
labored as earnestly in the hospitals as those of the 
religious, and died as calmly on the battle-field. Where 
these truth-seekers and skeptical reformers most feel 
ther want of the great Hope, is when death lays his 
hand on some most near to them. At such times, 


They have not even the vague philosophy of Cicero 
to comfort them, and the faith of Socrates is to them 
as the speculation of a dreamer. 

CHURCH AND STATE. 


The peculiar relation of- church and state, is exceed- 
ingly annoying tothe unbelieving and disseuting classes. 
For example, a skeptical friend of mine whe never at- 
tended church, had removed to another ward in a 
Prussian city. His daughter was about to be married. 
He found that she could not marry till he had paid 
forty or fifty dollars to the clergyman of the first par- 
ish, and then as much more to that of his present re- 
sidence. Moreover, the child must be taught, con- 
firmed and baptised first. He remonstrated. He did 
not believe the doctrines: he had no faith in baptism: 
he did not wish his children to be members of the 
state-church. 

The clergyman was very sorry, but that was the 
law: the marriage would not be legal without. He 
might it is true, join some dissenting sect and obtain a 
confirmation-paper, or other paper,from them. But 
wy friend dia not believe any more in the dissenting 
sects. So, very sore at the annoyance, and believing 
it all a device of the Protestant clergy to obtain power 
and money, be left it allto his daughter, who of course 
accepted the examination, baptism and confirmation, 
as she would have signed her name to the deed ofa 
notary, for the sake of being married. He subse- 
quently discovered a clergyman, who taught relig- 
ion“ from the extreme rationalistic standpoint, and 
he placed his other ehildren with him, to avoid future 
le gal annoyances. 

One can imagine the effect of such laws on independ- 
ent and skeptical minds. 

RELIGION AND ELECTIONS. 


I heard some other characteristic incidents recently. 
A ger tleman of my acquaintance was proposed us 
candidate for an alderman’s seat in Berlin—a very re- 
spectable position. He had two opponents, One, 
during the canvass, was accused by the voters of hay- 
ing offered a public prayer on some great occasion. 
He admitted the offense, but said that he had been led 
into it, and was very sorry that he had committed it. 
The electors, however, thought that if he had done 
such a thing, he ought to have stood by it, and not 
shown the white feather: so he wag rejected. Tho 
other. on the day in which questions are put to the 
candidates, was asked, if he had not once built a 
„ pietistio church” aud not only that, but had been 

‘yestryman” in it. Meine Herren” he replied, “I 
confess 1 did build the churc#but it was all in the 
way of business. I am an architect and I joined the 
vestry for the same reason!” 

They were not satisfied however, and rejected him 
also. 

To my acquaintance they put the question, whether 
he believed ia putting the schools under the chur -h. 
He replied manfully, that was u matter in which they 
had nothing to do: an alderman’s place had merely 
relation to local interests. Still, on that subject, he 
was a‘ racival of the radicals.“ He was elected. 


A PILGRIMAGE, 


I was struck here in Vienna, with a notice posted in 
the grand old Cathedral of St. Stephen's. The devout 
believers were invited to a “ Pilgrimage to the Moun- 
tain Chape: of the Blessed Maria,“ somewhere up the 
Danube, in the shape of a “Summer Excursion at three 
florins, sixty kreutzers per head,“ with proper connec- 
tions with the railroad, there “to pray for the ever 
blessed Imperial and Royal Family,the aversion of the 
threatened pestilence and the lowering of prices!“ Such 
a mingling of the sixteenth and nineteenth century is 
not often seen in these d=. 

But no city ever needed both prayer and action so 
much to avert pestilence as Vienna, for its streets and 
lanes are sinks of nastiness, and when the cholera 
comes, it will und here a rich soil all prepared. 

THE JESUITS. 

The question of the day in Germany, next to secular- 
izing the schools, is the expulsion of the Jesuits. Bis- 
marck, who only dreads them as secret enemies to 
German unity, bas anticipated as far as possible the 
popular desire and decreed their expulsion. I have 
hed some conversation with the Liberals on this mat- 
ter, and have suggested that the measure was hardly 
in harmony with modern ideas of liberality toward 
eects. 

They claim, however, that this is really a se ret 
political clique, bound together and sworn to over- 
throw free institutions and German unity; and that, 
especially in the Catholic provinces, they might in- 
flame the ignorant peasantry to a dangerous degree. 
Public safety demands their expulsion. These are 
arguments which (as our own experience in our war 
with the Rebellion should teach) the stranger must 
amswer with diffidence. 

There is much excitement in Austria over the same 
question. The Liberals demand the expulsion of the 
* black-cowled geutlemen, and the forbiddal ef their 
settling in any province of the Empire. The Governa- 
ment papers are silent or recommend moderation. 

It is hardly possible tbat they will be driven out, but 
thore banished from Prussia may be prohibited from 
centering the Empire. Still, if those gentry have one- 
Lundredth part of the skill and adroitness with which 
they are credited, they will circulate over every por- 
tion of Germany with perfect freedom. No law could 


of priestcrsft are over. 
Vienna, Aug. 28, 1872. 


A PASTORATE OF THIRTY-FIVE .. 
YEARS IN A COUNTRY PARISH. 


MONG the many wise counsels in which the 

Rev. H. W. Beecher's recently published lectures 
abound, there is one which deserves a more carefal 
attention than it is likely to receive, It is to this 
effect: as a generalrule, a parish in the country is to 
be preferred to the majority of churches in a large 
city, not only for beginning in the ministry, but for the 
w bole of a minister's life. It would not be easy to finda 
better comment and confirmation of the truth of 
Beecher’s remark than is furnished by the pastorate 
the late Rev. E. C. Jones, of Southington, Conn. At 
the time of his death in March, the brief statement 
went the rcunds of the newspapers that he had refused 
several calls to larger towns, and had persisted in ro- 
maining with his people for thirty-five years, and that 
all Southington was in tears at his death. A story so 
extraordinary attracted the attention of more thau 
one irreverent Bohemian, and elicited comments of 
ucmiiing praise. That a man should be content to 
live in the country when he might live in the city, 


wee a phenomenon which could not easily be account- | 


ed for. That a clergyman should persist in remain- 
ing in the sume country place for thirty-five years, 
and continue to give and receive satisfaction, was an 
event so extraordinary as to require explanation. 
Perbaps some of your readers, both pastors and 
parishioners, may be pleased to learn how it hap- 
pered. It was not chietly because Mr. Jones was born 
and bred in the country, and for this reason pre- 
ferred to live away from a crowd. As men ordinarily 
judge, those who are born and bredin the country are 
mort eager to live in the city. The boy who has had 
the largest experience of the privations and solitari- 
ness of a rustic life is most eager to enjoy the excite- 
ments of the thronged city, at whatever cost of com- 
fort, and even of self-respect. This is as often true of 
country boys who become ministers, as of those who 
enter other occupations. On the other hand, some of 
the happiest and most successful of country pastors 
are among those who have been accustomed in early 
life to the artificial refluement of a home in the city. 

Nor was it because Mr. Jones was so rustic in his 
ways as to be incapable of appreciating the conven- 
tional formalities which are enforced in towns. This 
wrs so far from being true that he was always a gen- 
tieman in his ways, being somewhat formal in his 
manner, and always conspicuously neat in his person 
and his dress. His refinement became more and more 
noticeable to the end of bis life. 

It was true, however, and eminently true of Mr. 
Jones, that he was in no sense a slave to mere conven- 
tionalities and appearances. He saw into the heart of 


things and of men by intuition, aud he delighted in 


nuotbing so much as in truth and simplicity. He not 
only called a spade a spade, but he knew aspade when 
he saw it. So far as he preferred the country to the 
city, he preferred it because he liked its plainness and 
frankness. He enjoyed the opeuness and directness of 
its communications, even though they partook some- 
what ef rusticity and unrefinement. The genuinoness 
and transparency of country life were pleasing to 
him, even though its gossip might weary and its 
coarseness repel him. He felt that the pastor of a 
country parish may live nearer to the heart of man, 
and tothe truth and nature of God, than the minister 
of a enperficial, aspiring, chattering city congreza- 
tion, the members of which form their judgments 
and tastes by looking anywhere and everywhere en- 
cept down into their own hearts and upwards toward 
God. 

The independence and frankness of country people 
somctimes makes them troublesome parishioners. They 
divide themselves into parties more readily, and they 
adhere to their positions more tenaciously than dwel- 
lers in towns. While they are strong in tbeir affec- 
tious they are equally strong in their prejudices. Ifa 
minister crosses them and does not at the same time 
command their consciences aud melt their hearts, he 
msy awaken their enmity. The force of public opinion 
is by nomeans so supreme in the country against rude 
and wilful injustice as itis in the town. One or two 
ons of Belial in the parish, if rich and influential,or one 
or two cross-grained, conceited, or sanctimomous 
‘‘ profeesors,”’ may upset a minister or make his posi- 
tion decidedly uncomfortable. Thisis one reason why 
pastorates in the country are often so brief. It must 
uot be inferred that Mr. Jones encountered none of 
these disagreeables. Of all of these he had his full 
sbare, or he might have had. if he had chosen to re- 
md und in this way to magnify them. During his 
long pastorate of thirty-five years, the Temperance 
and Anti-Slavery discussions were originated, and 
went through every stage of development, making 
rartics in the church and inthe parish; the civil war 
was begun and ended; an important movement which 
ended in the division of the parish and the formation 
of another church occasioned a long and painful agi- 
tation, in which the feelings of the pastor and of many 
families were sorely tried. In all these strifes and 
discussions the pastor was anything but a spectator or 
a trimmer. He had his own opinions, and he expres 


be framed which could exclude them, especially as i sed them positively and frankly. These opinions were 
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not always approved by his best friends, and some- 
times they were a trial to some of the most judioious 
among bis people. They were persisted in with ex- 
traordinary tenacity. But his sincerity in holding 
them was so manifest, and his allegiance to what he 
believed to be the truth, was so complete—and above 
all, his love to his fellow-men was at all times so con- 
spicuous, that he held the confidence and affection of 
those from whom he dissented most decidedly. 

This bringsus to one secret of his long-continued 
and successful pastorate; his affectionate devotion to 
the welfare of his people. With a strong and decided 
individuslity—with positive and outspoken opinions, 
often crossing thore not only of the bad but of the 
good men, with whom he had to do, he had so warm 
and true a human heart, such a gentle and loving tem- 
per, such 8 self-sacrificing and unselfish Christian 
spirit, that he was honored of all his people, and 
became their joy and their pride. The children 
revered and loved him; the youth of both sexes 
admired and delighted in him; the men and women of 
his own age respected and confided in the Pastor who 
had walked with them from their youth, and theaged 
were willing to lean upoo him who had not been un- 
willing when a youth tolean upon them. All South- 
ington was in tears when he died,“ because all South- 
ington knew that there was not asoul of its popula- 
lation, whether German, Irish, African or American, 
who was not dear to his manly and loving Christian 
heart. He was a successful pastor for thirty-five years, 
because be loved and labored for his people. 

If people in the country are more ready to take of- 
fenee than people are in towns, they are also stronger 
and more tenacious in their affections. When a pas- 
tor has earned their confidence by single-hearted and 
persevering devotion to their interests, he has ahold 
upon their leve which will stand many a strain, and 
which will endure for many a year. Good sense, good 
humor, reacy tact, all do much to help, but self-sacri- 
ficing love goes farther than all. 

This leads us to add thai Mr. Jones was not an ambi- 
tious or self-seeking pastor, but one who was thor- 
ougbly couterted with the position. The young min. 
ister who goes into the country for a brief apprentice- 
ship in the ministry, and manifests from the first that 
he regards the parish duties chiefly as a series of gym- 
nastics for some more enlarged and exalted sphere, 
will not and ought not to be eminently successful, or 
greatly beloved. Country people are shrewd enough 
10 discern when this is so. They do not like to be 
practiced upon, or condescended to. They cannot be 
expectec tu be influenced by the pastor who values his 
profession as a means of his own intcllectual culture, 
or bis literary reputation. Mr. Jones was eminently a 
man who wiought in his parish, as one whose duty and 
delight it was to do the work of his Master, and he 
gave no sign that he ever desired or expe>ted to leave 
the sphere on which be bad entered. Ministers often 
complain of parishes in the country that they are so 
difficult to be pleased. They forget that many pu- 
isbes in the country have ample reason to complain 
of minister: whom they desire to satisfy, that they 
cannot please them in any way, so as to induce them 
to remain. It is rather too much to expect that a 
people will be content to be used for the convenience or 
cupr ice of a theological student just graduited, who 
regaids them simply as a convenience for his own di- 
cipline cr practice. 

One thing is certain, Mr. Jones was not only content 
with his parish and home in the country, but he al- 
ways preterred to be at home and at his work rather 
than to be uvay. He rarely traveled or visited for 
relaxation or health. He used often to say of any 
excursion which be made with such an object that it 
umfammly made bim ill. His home and his heart were 
in bis work. 

This suggests the thought that the great secret of 
Mr. Jones' success was that he early learnel how to 
create unde sustain an interest in the intellectual ac- 
tivities v bich are appropriate to the ministerial pro- 
feszicn, mi d to find in them ample occupation for his 
time d bisenergies. Intellectual indolence and pov- 
erty of are the pastor's most dangerous 
enemies, especially if he lives in the country. Tie 
law yer. if able and well-furnished, cannot avoid being 
stimulated to Co his utmost by the excited interest of 
his client and the wakeful activity of his antigonist. 
The well-trained physician is aroused to his utmost 
energy by the issues of life aud death which reat in 
his ange. The minister in a town has many excite. 
ments which + uc him toa tivity, thouzh the activity 
may not always be the mest healthy for himself or his 
Hock. Staz1ationand maunerism are the besettine 
temptations of the country minister. and these often 
end in uragemen® and discontent. The ouly se- 
curity a ai st} o is to be found in wakeful intellec- 
tual habits. Mr. Jones grew in his-pastorate from the 
beginning to the end, and when he died he was young— 
er, more agije and more inventive and varied as a 
preacher and expounder, than he was when he bogan. 
Ile not on yicta ned his individuality to the last, but 
he made this individuality more and more manifes>. 
Instead o finding reason for discouragement in the 
defects of bis people, in their narrowness or want of 
culture or o enterprise, he foun) in all these argu- 
meuts for his own more actire efforts to stimulate and 
arouse them. 

In doing his best for his people every weck, he did 
his best for himself. Moved by the strong desire to 
- arouse and guide them, he wrote laboriously and con- 
stantly. Holding frequent familiar services, be learned 


to speak freely and boldly without writing; and ob- 
serving the greater efficiency of extempore preaching, 
he carried it into the pulpit. Using expository and 
descriptive preaching, for their greater utility, at first 
sparingly, he came to employ both with great de- 
light and with surprising boldness. He was anything 
but a sensational preacher in his spirit and aims, aud 
yet he became eminently pictorial and pantomimio. 
and at last his descriptive and historical sermons were 
characterized by pre-eminent individuality and fresh- 
ness. Few men in what are called the good old times 
have written 2000 finished sermons, or preached and 
lectured 8000 times, in less than 35 years. Every one 
of these efforts, we venture to say, was characterize l 
by marked individuality. He dared to be himself bp 
losing sight of himself in his earnestness to do good 
to others. He learned to. keep his own intellectual fire 
burning on his own hearth, because he was impelled 
toinvent and think that he might do good to others. 
His studies did not reach very widely beyond the 
range required in the preparation of bis Sunday and 
occasional services; but within this range they were 
active, earnest, and varied. His study of the Scrip- 
tures and of the aids at his command, especially of their 
history and geography, was constant and exhaustive. 
And yet with all his devotion to his profession, he 
had anything but a professional air. He was more of 
aman than of a minister, and yet his manhood was 
so pronounced that he never dishonored or compro- 
mised his calling. Cant he abhorred; sanctimony he 
despired; mannerism and clerical airs he could not 
endure; but love to Christ and to man he every where 
made menifest. 

His social character was sunny and delightful. 
By nature modest and reserved, almost to a fault, 
he became one of the most genial and attractive 
companions. His manners were but the expression of 
himself, and they won the lova and confidence of 
every circle into which he entered. Born in the coun- 
try, he was by nature a gentleman; living in the coun- 
try all bis professional life, he grew more refined to 
the last. His profession was the best part of his edu- 
cation, and it was to him an education that was con- 
stant and progressive to the end. Few city pastors of 
thirty-five years in a single parish can show sucha re- 
sult as he, in the love of a people whom they have 
cherished and taught, and in the richest returus to 
themselves in a useful and happy life and a character 
becoming brighter and more sunny to the last. 

The question is often asked, how shall the churches 
in the country be sustaiued in efficiency and vigor, 
when the larger towns and cities draw so largely from 
their population and resources? Among the many 
answers which are given to this question, it is safe to 
suggest that ministers who are well settled in the coun- 
try would do wisely not to be so eager to rush in‘o the 
city, and those who are seeking a settlement would 
consult their own well-being more often than they 
imagine by preferring a home and a ministerial life in 
the country. N. P. 

YALE COLLEGE, Aug., 1872. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOMES.—No, 4. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE, 


OSIAH QUINCY, of Boston, is the person to 
whose steady perseverance we owe here most of 
thesteps which we have taken in the matter of obtain- 
ing suburban homes for workingmen. He has pressed 
befere the Legislature several improvements m the 
statutes, WLich, as will be seen, are great help in such 
enterprises; and he has organized small Homestead 
Clubs, acting on substantially the principle of the 
Wollaston Associates, which will carry out substanti- 
ally the same result on a scale pot quite so large. 

It will readily be seen that any such association, if 
its members choose, wiyesnite, with the origiaal 
scheme for buying land, plans for furnishing money 
to the members building; such as are already famil- 
iarly known as the plans of Building Associations, It 
is very clear that the credit of thirty young men uni- 
ted, if thcy are united, will be better than the credit 
of any one of them slone. But it is equally clear tant 
the more complicated any such plan is, the more aver-e 
are people to join it, who do not know the orizinal 
projectors, and the more will all the machinery creak, 
of every kind, I cannot in these short papers, give 
the details of any of theseplans. I have published the 
more importantin * The Hecord of Progress” in O'd 
and New and shall continue to do so, if any new 
features of advantage show themselves, The merit of 
Mr. Quincy’s Homestead Club is, that us the enterprise 
gradually comes to its success—it winds itself up. A 
man’s share of stock is his house-lot—or his house-lot 
is hisshare ofstock. He nds himself, when the plan 
is wrought out, the bolder of an estate in fee-sim)le. 
All his coadjutors find the samething. And so the 
Homestead Club comes to a pacific and gentle end, 
because the wembers all have homesteads. 

Some one asked Mr. Quincy who was going to lynd 
the money to his Homestead Clubs with which they 
were to build their bouses. “ Why,“ said he, Wo 
lends the money to the merchant princes with which 
they build palaces on the Back Bay in Boston? Tue 
Savings Banks of Massachusetts lend it.”’ In other 
worés the poorest people in Massachusetts lend their 
money to therichest to build with. This happens 
naturally because the Savings Banks want sure in- 
vestments, or first mortgages, from the best hands in 
large sums. Mr. Quincy, therefore, early and success- 
fully set kimself to work to carry out measures by 
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which the lending institutions might easily and safely 
lend to the Homestead Clubs. A large and strong 
lending institution will not stop to make a little loan 
of one or two thousand dollars only, secured on a 
small house-lot With a wooden house onit. Butit may 
very well lend a hundred thousand dollars to a cor. 
poration which owns a hundred acres of land with 
fiity insured houses on it. A Homestead Club is such 
a corporation, and persons who wish to establish Co- 
operative Homes will find that an important step in 
their affair is some such arrangement for securing the 
confidence of the strong lending companies. 

Mr. Quincy and his friends carried through the 
Legislature of Massachusetts at its last session another 
measure, of which the result was immediate. A 
statute was passed, requiring all railroads which run 
into Boston to establish cheap morniug trains in, and 
evening trains out, for the especial accommodation 
of laboring men. The Railroad Companies made no 
opposition to this measure. Their attention one 
called to it in a way which showed that the public 
was in earnest, and that no one company was ex- 
pected to inaugurate thesystem for the benefit of the 
others, and they were all ready to go intoit. The 
immense success of such a statute in England in creat- 
ing the suburban towns around London is enough to 
show what profit they will derive from it. 

An intelligent and spirited Homestead Club, in its 
arrangements for land, or with a Railroad Company, 
need not by any means confine its inquiries to points 
where stations on Railways are now established. 
They may even push their inquiries on either side of 


‘a trunk line, with a view to the building a short 


brarch which will accommodate their travel. Bat 
this is more bazardous, and requires a large combina- 
tion. A Club will be apt to find that lands near the 
established stations arg already held at prices too 
high for convenient management. If the Club can 
offer one or two hundred settlers, it can secure land 
which now has no station, and can have a station 
opened for its convenience. The Boston and Provi- 


‘dence Railroad, in response to the liberality by which 


a few yeurs ago it created the town of Hyde Park, ten 
miles out of Boston, has received such an accession of 
this class of local or neighborhood travel, that it 
opened this summer a third track of rails, ten miles 
long, for the independent accommodation of that 
business. A ride on this road is already a ride through 
one long village with stations not more than a mile 
and a half asunder. 

The experience of the English roads shows that 
with every year the trains on these roads will be more 
and more frequent. The Boston and Providence 
Read now gives such customers twenty-six trains 
daily each way. The Old Colony Road gives the 
Wollaston people twenty-four. And it is a fact worth 
note, that people, in selecting their country homes, 
have reference to the known character of the com- 
panies: “I do not like their stations“ —“ Their land- 
ings are good“ They have such civil conductors’ — 
“They are careless about lugzage.’’ Such are the 
criticisms which you often hear thrown into a dis- 
cussion—side by side with questions of gardening, 
of prospects and of air—as to where the new home 
shall be. 

To sum up this part of an inquiry : the experience 
thus far shows, that while a benevolent despot, ar- 
ranging from the beginning any detail of a new towa 
for the benefit of the settlers, is a very desirable por- 
son in such affairs, the want of him may bo well sup- 
plied by a firmly-organized Homestead Club—which 
unites, nottomake money in a land speculation, but 
to secure for each of its members a comfortable Ubris- 
tian home. If they will hold to that determination, 
each of the members may get what hoe seeks for. 


ee - ᷑ 


IN EXTREMIS, 
BY MRS. RICHARD S. GREENOUGH, 
CHAP. VII.—HELEN’S JOURNAL. (Continued) 


~ ROSE early this morning and sat by the win- 
dow that looks into the garden. The air was filled 
with a soft, almost imperceptible mist, through which 
the vine leaves on the long arbour glittered as if edge 
with silver. The little brown birds hopped over the 
gravel walks, busily feeding themseives. The sua 
chone like a silver glory through the misty air, and the 
song of the insect made a soft, low undertone, in har- 
mony with the delicate tints of the scene. It was 80 
beautiful, so peaceful, so serene. Surely, God who 
cares for all these will care for me also, 


At times a longing, so fierce, so keen, to seo Robert, 
even if it be to be trampled under bis feet, takes bol 1 
ot we, that I can hardly resist it. What separates mo 
from him? Nothing but space. He lives, he, breathes, 
he exists, now, at this moment. And a few days 
would bring me to him. I should see him. I should 
hear him speak. Only to hear his voice once more. 
though it were but to curse me! But would he curse 
me? Is there not that divine power in truth that it 
must of ite own necessity make itself felt and knowa? 
Must not this love which fills me, force itself through 
all opposing facts, all deeds, and pour upon him the 
conviction of my truth to him?—Oh—but would he 
care for that love now? Am I fit to love Robert, being 
what I am? There is the thought whose sting sur- 
passes all others.—Ob lam old in misery.—Father, have 
I not lived enough? 


He is coming. lu a week he will be hore, But it 
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is to sell Eastbourne. Mr. Fisher told mamma. He 
seemed to think that of course she knew. He sal! 
that Robert's presence was necessary, else he would 
not have come. I do not know what to think. I can 
only re peat to myself that in one week, in seven days, 
I shal] see him again. 


Iam in terror. What if Robert should look sternly 
on me? 1 could not endure it. I should die at his 
feet. And yet how can he do otherwise? How can he 
look upon me stave as the guiltiest of criminals? 
Robert, if you but knew! Granted I had been the 
worst of wretches, have I notexpiated all? Good God, 
there are times when I wake from sleep with the feel- 
ing that I am still that wife, with the heartsinking, 
the loathing, the terror, full upon me. One such mo- 
ment mizht expiate years of sin. And Robert, Robert, 
it was no voluntary sin.—Surely he cannot think that 
I could bave chosen of my own will such a horrible 
life. Surely he must know that I have loved him each 
instant, that everything has but deepened and quick- 
ened my love till now I could die for loving him. In 
this great world, so full of happiness, I cannot be eon- 
demned to misery forever. Surely God will turn 
Robert's heart towards me and I shall be happy once 
more. 


It is over. I have seen him. That look! I feel my 
henit Giopping vivod. I think it was my death- 
stroke 

1% is coming this afternoon. 
lias how endure that scorn? 


How can I meet 


He is gone. If I could but drag myself like a 
wounded wild creature into some dark hiding-place 
there to lie down and die. 

Was it Robert who tortured me so? 


My strength is giving way. I feel my flesh shrink 
and quiver when he speaks tome Since he so hates 
me, why does he come’ to look upon me with those 
terrible eyes, to scorch me with those fearful words? 


I have ruined his soul. I but suffer my reward. 
Through my falsehood he isso changed. How noble, 
how gentle. how tender he was; and now, how hard, 
how pitiless, how cruel! [deserve it all. If any pain 
of mine could but purchase back to him his former 
self! This is the hardest of all, to see what we have 
worshiped fallen from its first nobleness. Vet it is not 
his fault; it is mine, 


Once again, oh my God! once again in his arms! 
He bas held me—me—close to him ;—he has pressed mo 
against his heart. One instant of heaven I have had. 
I will think of nothing else. 7 


This is the trial by fire. Now, soul, stand strong. 


I am resolved. I feel God near me. 


There is a bitter joy in self-sacrifice, a stern de- 
light in suffering for the beloved’s sake. 

Believe me, Robert, it is best, it is kindest so. No 
happiness would be possible to us did I stand an un- 
honored wife by your side; aud [ cannot right myself, 
oh my beloved! I cannot justify the past. My prom- 
ise binds me whilst I live. It would be asin against 
you were I to marry you now. God help you and con- 
sole you, and lift you upand strengthen you, aud give 
you patience and hope. Oue day, if not on earth, yet 
in that safer, surer life beyond, you will know all, you 
will see why I denied you, and that it was best; that 
aught else would have been evil in God's sight. 


Iam weary, weary. I sink under the burden laid 
upon me. I begin to have a faint hope that ere long 
God vill grant me rest. 


He lives, and I thought him dead. He lay, white 
and still before me. In my anguish I felt one bitter 
joy. He wasall my own then. Neo fear of stern look 
or harsh word. I could weep over him unchecked. I 
could luy my check to his, unterrified. He was re- 
stored to me in his unconsciousness. But he lives, 
thanks to the all gracious Father, he lives. 

A strange thought has taken possession of my 
mind,—that Death mistook his errand, but, before it 
was too late, drew back his hand from Robert to lay 
it upon me. Since that time, I feel the tide of lite 
has sunk so low within me. 


He does not suffer. He is gentle ana patient. 
Mamma is with him almost all the time. I do not go 
into the room. If he were now, strong in his physical 
weakne-s, to pray me again, I doubt my forve to re- 
fuse. Yet nothing is changed; I must not; I must 
turn from what was once to have been my heaven, 
and go on my way alone. No, not alone: God is with 
me. And I think the way will not be long. 


Do divine intimations come to us now as in the 
days of old? Do voices from the unseen land echo 
through this earthly veil? When we are fainting by 
the way, is comfort spoken audibly to our mortal 
senses trom above? 

As I woke this morning, a voice sounded clear and 
distinct above me, saying, Thou shalt die, and not 
live.” Iraised myself on my elbow and listened, and 
again, but as receding, it repeated the words and as I 
tin strained my ears to hear, a third time, but oom- 


ing f-om a distance as among the stars, the voice re- 


peated, ‘Thou sbalt die, and not live.’ I turned and 
gazed around me to assure myself I was not dream- 
ing. The sunlight lay sparkling brightly in the 
room; the trees were waving beside the window: 
the clouds were flitting fast across the sky. I was 
awake. I thank God. How caul thauk him enough 
for this loving kindness, beyond hope, well nigh be- 
yond credence? Ineeded comfort, aud he has given it 
fully, abundantly. I feel his love around me; his 
hand upholds me; and, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I fear no eyil. 


Death is sweeter than life, and the day of our bur- 
ial is better than the day of our birth. 

How majestic grows futurity as we approach it, 
how far off seems the earth when we areabout to leave 
it. Its troubles, its perplexities, its pains, appe ir but 
as cloud shadows of a day; they are lost in the contem- 
piation of the infinity beyond. 


Love is the essence of the divine, therefore it i: 
eternal. Love cannot die, for the eternal holds no noth- 
ingness. In the hereafter we sball love with a love 
unshadowed, perfect, ineffable, as far surpassing the 
love of this eartb as the light of heaven outshines our 
sunand moon and stars. A glory supernal, it floats 
above my thoughts. I know it is there; I believe; I 
aspire. 


Oh, Love of God! 
Thou love so far transcending 
Fach trembling hope, 
All poor desert of mine; 
And the sweet light 
Of thy fair presence lending, 
Softly transftiguring 
Things the least divine. 


As some dark pool, 

Deep fringed with bending rushes, 
Lies black and sullen 

"Neath the starless night; 
When from the East 

The radiant dawn upgushes, 
Shines with a glory 

Of retlected light: 


So my dark soul, 
Deep locked within tho prison 
Of its own sorrow, 
Black and cheerless lay; 
Till on its night 
God's radiant morn uprisen, 
Golden and glorious 
Shincs thy perfect day. 
I have seen him again. Heis so pale, so changed. 
He lies on the sofa and watches me with sorrowful, 
wistful eyes. He scarcely speaks. I can see that he 
perceives as it were a crystal wall between us, but he 
does not know that it is the shining shadow of death. 
My poor Robert. An infinite pity, an immeasurable 
tenderness wells within me as I think of what lies be- 
fore him. When Iam dead he must know the truth 
It would be a cruelty, no kindness, to withhold it 
from him. No matter through what pain, his faith 
in truth, in loyalty, in love, must be restored to him. 
And it will be less hard to know me true, though dead, 
than to believe me unfaithful, living. My poor Robert! 
How I wish that leould wipe out from his memory 
these last few weeks. It is there that the bitterness 
willie. It he could but know how truly, how loving- 
ly I forgive him all. 


He is gone away from us, back to his post in the 
wilderness. I shall never see him onearth again. Be- 
fore he went, he asked and received forgiveness, May 
it bring peace to his soul. But the shadow of a life- 
long sorrow lay dark upon his face as he turned away. 
Only God can give peace te him, and that He will 
grunt it, I pray continually. Mine was the hand that 
smote him. 1 erhaps in the infinite wisdom and good- 
ness of God, it may be allotted me, when I have passed 
beyond, to watch over him, to guard hie soul, to 
breathe God's peace and comfort into his lonely heart. 


Ilay awake all last night, thinking what will be 


» best for poor mamma: and to-day I have written to 


Aunt and Uncle Lloyd, proposing to settle a part of 
my property upon Agnes and Ellen, if they will let 
them live with mamma in case of my death. I am 
sure the girls will be glad to come, for theirs is a cold 
and cheerless home; and there are so many other 
children that I think their parents will not be sorry to 
give up the twins to mamma. I know mamma will do 
everything to make them happy. 

*“T bave written to Mr. Fisher, saying, that I want 
to buy Esetbcurre from its new owner. I[f this can be 
done, I shall leave Eastbourne to Agnes, and leave the 
Pipes to Ellen after mamma's death. She looks like me, 
andl think mamma will like it best so, because of that. 
My own dear mamma! It is only hard when I think of 
ber. But if it were not for her best also, God would 


not take me home so soon. And it will be very soon. 


I feel weaker day by day. Yet mercifully mamma 
sees nothing. She is so happy. She seems filled with 
gratitude, aud is never weary of petting and caressing 
me. My own pain rendered me bard and cold even to 
her. It was wrong, oh so wrong! But in the past 
time I was very wretched. How long ago it seems 
now. 0 


Only one more thing, and then my house will be 
tet in order for my going. I have written to Mr. 
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Fisher, giving bim instructiens for the disposal of the 
rest of my property. It isa heavy responsibility, but 
I have thought much and earnestly, and I trust I have 
decided rightly. I wish it to form a perpetual fund, 
whose interest shall be applied to the education and 
maintainance of the destitute children of criminals, 
Those poor little waifs of humanity, stamped with the 
impress of crimes not their own; tossed about without 
harbor or anchorage for their souls; no one to care 
tor them, no one to cherish them; cast out into utter 
darkness in a Christian land, foredooured; as it were, 
to sin through neglect and ignorance; my heart aches 
for them, unhappy little things. May God prosper my 
efforts so that I may feel that I have not left the world 
without doing a little towards my share in lesseniny 
its niisery. 


I om ready. No earthly cares remain. Bright and 
beautiful shine the Eternal Hills before me. I feel the 
motion of angelic wings around me, and from the dis- 
tance I hear harmonies, though faint as yet, still 
sweeter than all tones of earth. 


All is calm. Peacefulis the road; gentle the hand 
that leads me. We do not go down, we go up to 
Death. 


I feel the ripples of the ocean of eternity touch 
my feet. i look back, and my past seems like that of 
another. It has ceased to belong to me. Only its love 
remains, and that is changed even in its essence. Its 
cormuptible bas put on incorruption, its mortal im- 
mortality. 


I think mamma must bave burnt up by mistake 
some lines | wrote yesterday. I will try to remember 
them. They are the last I shall ever write, my last 
look on the past. 


One gave into my hand a crystal cup, 
Deep graven over with devices strange ; 
A golden essence filled its hollow up, 
Whence rose rich fragrances with ceaseless change. 
“ Taste not,” a voice cried, and I shook with dread: 
Nor spill one drop of this most precious wine!” 
And as it spoke, low thunder rolled o’erhead, 
Aud distant lightnings showed the Sea of Time. 
Thembling I stood, and clasped the crystal vase, 
Thirsting, I bent o'er the forbidden wine, 
Till froze the hand that held its carven grace, 
‘Till parched my heart for that which still seemed mine. 
Now the cloud-hand that soft o’erfolds mime own, 
Pours to me wine to mortal lips unknown, 


A great hush of stillness grows and gathers about 
me. Withinit I am but a point of thought, of thought 
whose scope is the contemplation of the in@nite. I 


_ have never lived before. 


The End. 
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A MODEL MANUFACTURING VIL- 
LAGE, 
BY B. d. NORTHROP. 


Sr. Jennspury, Vr., Aug. 31, 1972. 


OW to harmonize labor and capital is now 

one of the great questions of the age. Their 
uhenation has recently caused idleness, distress and 
crime on the one side, and lock-outs, derangement of 
business and enormous losses on the other. The many 
millions lately lost in New York by mistakes on this 
question furnish only a new version of the old story 
of untagonulems between those who should be partners. 
The Internationals in session this week at the Hegue 
bave raised questions which will perplex the Emper- 


. ors of Russia, Austria and Germany, in their interviews 
at Berlin next week, quite as much as Bismarck’s 


„guarantee for the peace of Europe.” My interest in 
the practical solution of this hard. problem, now puz- 
ziing kings and peoples through tbe civilized. world, 
brought me to this north-eastern corner of Vermont 

Here is a great manufactory of scales, by far the 
largest establi:hment of the kind in the world, em- 
ploy ing about six hundred men, and nearly four hun- 
dred in branch departments elsewhere, and manvufac- 
turing over 50,000 scales annually. They are of all sorts 
and sizes—over tbree hundred varieties—from the most 
delicate standard of the druggist or bauker, to the 
ponderous lay, railrosd-car, or canal boat scales, 
weighing 500 tons at a time. They are adapted to the 
stundurds of all nations, and marked with the signs of 
euch. This week a large invoice was sent to Japan, 
and fcr u long time they have been sold in China, Aus- 
tr lia, India, Persia, Turkey, Arabia, (where they have 
becn carried on mules’ or camels’ backs),in the Barbary 
States, Cape Colony, Sandwich Islands, Isle of France, 
all the South American States, and still more largely 
in the great commercial nations of the earth. For use 
in Europe, India and South America, the.larger pro- 
portion are based on the metric system, which. I 
think, ought to be and im time will become tho 
universal system, and which is already adopted 
by nearly 350,000,000 o the world's population. 
The Fuairbank’s Company are helping on this con- 
summation. Many of their scales are fitted with 
double beams, giving beth the common and the me- 
tric standards, thus fac¥itating the comparison and 
use ofeach. The yearly sales amount to about $2,090,- 
0C0, and the demand is rapidly increasing. The busi- 
ness was never so prosperous as during the present 
season. 

It has long been a marvel how sucha concern oould 
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be made a permanent success for nearly fifty years in 
this remote corner of the State, so far from tide- 
water; with heavy and expensive freightage, the items 
of coal ard iron being yearly about 10,009 tons; with 
numerous other supplies from Boston or New York; 
und the neccssify of transporting the manufactured 
rrecucts to the sca-board. Taroughout New 1giand 
the tencency ef manufacturers has been from the in- 
tericr to the sea-side. The cost of transportation has 
led them to abandon old sites and water-privilezes far 
inland and build nearer the great markets. For this 
reason, though they must there run by steam only, 
wmanufactories are multiplying in New Havoa and 
niong the shore to New York more rapidly than elso- 
wl ere in Connecticut. But in St. Johnsbury, notwith- 
standing these great disadivantage:, the business has 
steadily grown aud become a success which, in view 
of the difiicultics overcome, is unparalleled in this 
ccuntry. 

Now, what is the explanation of this marvelous 
prosperity? What is the condition of the workinen? 
‘These points I came bere to investigate. For this pur- 
pose I inspected the works, covering ten acres, exim- 
ined the processes, talked freely with the hands as 
wellas with the owners and with the citizens of St. 
Johnsbury not connected with the factory. To ob- 
serve the home-life of the operatives I entered their 
houses and conversed with their families. Thes> in- 
quiries brought out facts and inferences which will, I 
think, be of interest and use alike to employers aud 
employed generally. 

This company maintains the highest reputation 
for integrity. Many names honored abroad are tie- 
nished at home. Ouly the strictest honesty and fair 
dealing can stand the test of daily business intercourse 
with hundreds of hands for nearly half a century. 
“They do everything on the square,“ was, in sub- 
stance, the answer of many citizca3 and workman to 
my inquirics cn this point. The company has fairly 
earned and gained the confidence of their men and of 
this entire community, and a good na ne at hom: nat: 
urully follows them everywhere. Tie workmen sity 
ibat the y are never permitted to do any sham-work, 
(ven for the most distant market. To quote the 
pithy phrases of the men, “no shoddy here,” “ no 
reneering,” no putty ing.“ The test room ”’ illus- 
trates the thoroughness of their work. To avoid jir 
of machinery or movements of the air, all the scales 
are subjected to the nicest tests before being “sealed.” 
The n mutest films of metal are used for the more del- 
icate trials. Masses of iron, weighing hundreds of 
pounds, : re placed alternately on the diffarent cor. 
ners of the railroad scale-platform, and if the differ- 
ente in position changes the record,” the scale is 
col demned. The theroughness of the work and this 
severity of the test is the explanation of the worl4- 
wide reputation of the Fairbanks sciles foraccuracy. 
Ai the bottom of a chest of Japan tea, bought in New 
York, and retailed in St. Johasbury this month, was 
the following printed statement over the sigaature of 
the Yokahama tea merchant: This chest contiinas 
forty eight pounds of tea, as weighed by Fairbank's 
scales. We warrant this tea fo be free from any arti- 
ficial coloring.““ It was a pleasant coincidence thit 
this slip should come to a St. Johusbury store, though 
it hes lorg been known that “ Fairbanks” was the 
recognized standard for tea-packing iu China as well 
asJapar. Indeed, their scales have done more to 
correct the standards, and secure both uniformity and 
accuiacy in the weights of the world, than all the 
other agencies combined. 

There isa superior class of workmen in thi: estab- 
lishment. All are males. Their work is proof of 
Skill. Their looks and conversation iadicate inteili- 
gence. They are mostly Americans, and cone from 
the surrounding towns. More than half of them are 
married, and settled here as permanent residents, 
interested in the schoo!’s and in all that relates to the 
prosperity of the place. Many of them own time 
houres, With spacious grounds for yard and girdea, 
and often a barn for the poultry and cow. Those 
houses are pleasing in their exterior, neatly furnishe 1, 
a dunany of them supplied with pianos andl tavdestry 
carpcts. Ilow different from the nomidio faciory 
po] ulation, swarming frem Canada and from other 
lands to densely crowded tenement houses, Who never 
bind themselves to civilization by a home, much Loss 
ly a house of their own! The tenement-horses, al-o, 
une inviting and comfortable, and surroauuded with 
- ubusually large grounds. The town is manage on 
temperance principles, and drunkenacss, divorder and 
etiife among the bands are aimost unknowa. M ist 
of them me church-goers, many of them chureh- 
memit ers. 

I examined the pay-roll and found the wages very 
liberul. The workmen seem well satisQed oa 
score. Wherever it is possible, the work is paid for by 
the piece. The work itself is largely done by machin- 
ery and that sui gencris, invented here and for the 
special ard peculiar results here reached. The men 
me crcouraced tu expedite their processes by new in- 
ventions and share largely in the benefits of all such 
improvements. I conversed with oue of the hands 
who invented a curious apparatus by which he marks 


a hundred register-bars with greater accuracy and in 


but little more time than he could formerly do onze, 


He now finds working by the job especially profitable. 


Paying by the jiece has worked well here. The men 
say itis fairer to pay for results than by hours. The 
worth of labor depends on its products. This plan 
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stimulates industry, promotes skill, and fosters in ven- 
tiveness. It apportions rewards to the quantity aud 
quality of work done. But more than all, this plan is 
recognized by the men, as just and satisfactory. With 
the time left prectically to their own choice, there is no 
eight-bour movement here. No “ Labor League” or 
Urion has cver existed—no strike ever been suz- 
gested. This would be a poor place for the Interga- 
tionals to preach the go:pel of idleness or agra - 
iim. Imagine one of these delegates just arrived ut 
St. Johnsbury and beginning his arguments for a strike 
with Mr. whose house I visited. I fancy him ro- 
plying somewhat as he did tomy inquiry. Way is 
it you never have any strikes here?’ “ Well we have 
a good set of men to start with—temperate and moral 
Then we are well paid. Wages have often been al- 
vanced. The owners take an interest in the mon. 
They are liberal and public spirited aud are doing u 
great deal for the place aud we feel an interest in the 
success of the concern which has been the making of 
St. Jobnsbury.”’ 

There has evidently been mutual sympathy and in- 
terest between employer and employed. Governor 
Fainbanks uscd to say to the men, Lou should al- 
ways come to me as to a father.“ He maintainet re. 
lations of kindness with them, visiting the sick, help- 
ing the needy, counseling the erring, encouraging 
their thift, enjoiving habits of econome. He taught 
them tbat it was their interest and duty to “lay up” 
something every month, and that the best way to rise 
in the social scale was to unite economy with increa:- 
ing wages. He bimself both preached and practice 1 
economy. He was a conspicuous etampls at onc of 
strict economy and princely liberality. His benefac- 
tions were munifi-ent, bothat homeand abroad. The 
fact that so many of the workmen are“ fore-handed,” 
besid«s owning their homesteads, is due to his teaching 
and example. The worth and diguity of work heal 
lustrated in theory aud practice. The notion that 
labor was menial, or that the tools of trade or farm 
were badges of servility, he despised. His sons worked 
in the shops and thorouzhly learned the trade. The 
brothers cf the Governor were in full sympathy with 
him, and the same spirit characterizes the sons and 
the surviving brother who now manage the concern. 
Tbere is still the fullest and happiest conciliation be 
tween labor and capital. It is not strange that the 
workmen “hold on? Their permanency is astriking 
fact. Many have been here from twenty to forty 
years. I conversed with one man over seventy years 
«f agc—a foreman—who has worked here“ from the 
start forty-three years. A few months since heten- 
dered bisresignation on account of the infirmities of 
ngo. “ITcan’tearn my salary now.” Mr. Franklin 
Fairbauks replicd to him, “No, sir; we cannot accept 
your resiguation. Work more or less, as you areadle 
Rest wren you please. I learned my trade of you, and 
Wish youto continue in our service as long as you 
live.“ 

Years ago the men were aided in forming and sus- 
teining a Lyceum, and Hberal prizes were offered for 
the bert essays read. Recently, Horace Fairbanks has 
feunded a library, and opened a large reading-room 
free to all. The Athenwum containing the library, 
rcuding-reom, aud also a spacious lecture-hall, is an 
elegant structure, 94445 feet, two stories high. The 
Joes, row numbering 8,300, are choice and costly. 
Though recently opened over one thousand “ takers’’ 
bave registered their names; 230 volumes have been 
diawn in asivgle day. In the reading-room, besides 
agcod supply of American periolicals, daily, weekly 
and quarterly, notice i on the tables many Euro »ean 
journals, including four English quarterlies, six Lou- 
don weeklics, and ten monthlie The Library and 
hcading-0cm ore open cvery week-day and eveninz 
except Wednesday evening, when all are invited to 
attend the weekly “ lecture’ which is held at thesam> 
Lour in all the churches, Having visited nearly every 
town oi Massachusetts and Connecticut, and traveled 
widely in this country, I have nowhere found in 
a Village of this size an Aiher @umso costiy, a reading. 
rom so inviting, library so choice and excellent 
as this. W. F. Poole, the bibliographer, aided in tue 
selection of the books, 

A large zudition to the Atheneum is now going un, 
37 feet by 26, besides two very large “ bays” ioran ert 

alery, be g lighted only from thedone, One room 
is to be appropriated to sculpture aud the rest to 
paintings. 

Thacdcivs Fairbanks, one of the three foun lers of the 
Scale factory, and who still survives, has liberally en- 
cowed an academy which ulready has over one han- 
dred pupils. A new academic bail and a larse dor- 
ritery ure now building. This promises to become the 
*“Willisten Seminary” fer North-eastera Vermont, 
furnishing to the an. bitious youth of this State the 
acencemic udvantages at the lowest cost. The Princi- 
pal and assistants, among whem I found two grada- 
utes of the Messacbusetts Normal School, seemed to bs 
thereugh ard curnest. There is also a free High 
School, Lut as the public schools ave not now in s:s- 
sien 1 cannot speak of them from personal inspe- 
tion. 

Ihete Varic.vs provisions for the improvement, hap- 
pinces and presperiiy of this people, couple with 
liberality and fuirness in daily business intercourse, 
expiain the absence of discontent and the uniform 
sympathy, goed feeling und harmony which pre- 
vail. 

I bave nowhcro scen a better practical solution of 
the abor Questicn, 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
THE GAIN OF DEATH, 
Frmay Eveninxa, March 22, 1828. 


HERE are two distinct and inseparable ele- 
ments in our experience in connection with the 
death of friends—namely, the thought of our own 
d) ing, which is always brought very near to us at such 
times; and the effect which their loss produces upon 
us, or the state in which it leaves us, here. 

When, in 1865, 1 was traveling in Europe with Dr. 
Raymond and the Rev. Mr. Holmes, we went through 
Italy to the border of Germany; ani here Brother 
Holmes said that for special reasons he must leave 
us, and go right back. Dr. Raymond and I proposed 
to go on to Dresden, Berlio, Holland, and so on, and 
Len return to England. When Mr. Holmes parted 
frcm us I felt sorry for him, because I did not want 
bim to lose all the sights that we expected to enjoy; 
and I felt sorryon my own account, because I was 
not, like him, going to see those whom most desired 
to see, I thought of him as going home, while we 
were tugging through Germany and rushing over 
France. He was going to lose a great deal by not go- 
ing with us; but ob! how much was he going to 
gain! 

Well, we went on our journey, and soon adapted 
ourselves to our condition. At length, having gone 
through Germany and France, we got back to Lon- 
don. There Dr. Raymond was seized with home— 
sickness, and he shot off for Liverpool, and took pas- 
sage for America. I was very homesick, too, but I 
had undertaken to make the speeches that I made 
in England, and could not go with him. And when 
be left me I felt like death. I did not know but 1 
should commit suicide! I knew that men there some- 
times did such things on grim November days; and 
how cid I know but I had enoug’ English blood iu 
my veins to lead me to imitate their faults! If it had 
not been fcr Charlie Duncan, who came to my relief, 
I do net know what I should lave done! 

I feel as though that was a kind of symbol or 
figure of the way in which we are going on in this 
world. 

Men are traveling together on missions of business 
or pleasure. Atacertain point one of the eompany 
says. I bave gone as far as Icau;“ and he branches 
off and goes home. Fora time the rest are homesick, 
and wish they could go home, too; but they cannot, 
and so they go on. By and by another branches off 
ged gocs home, aud the others feel his loss very much, 
and would fain go with bim; but itis not their turn 
vet. They bave bard work ahead, and must go for- 
ward and perform it. 

Generally speaking, God raises up some to comfort 
us in the things which we lack. We lose children, we 
lose companions, we lose friends; and in a spiritual 
cso their presence is even more potent than it ever 
was before. I do not think anybody that was a Chris- 
tiun ever lost sucha friend that bo mourned to the 
very quick, that he did not have a stronger sense of 
that friend’s character than at any previous time. By 
ihe pcwer of thought and imagination, he, as it were, 
re-forms, reconstructs that friend, and bears him 
about in his mind. Every one, I think, has sucha 
sense of bis own who are gone that the air is populous 
with them, 

I have a great deal more of my father now than I 
ever bad when he was alive; and the part that I have 
of him is the nobler part. If your friends are in the 
world, and about their Master's business, you feel that 
they are competent to meet their own emergencies, 
und you leave them to go on as you yourself are going 
on, each in his own department; but when you hear 
thut they have gone up into their heavenly estate, 
somvchow or other they are much nearerto you, All 
this monning and sighing and soul-graspingafter them 
is votficr nothing. Weclasp them tous. There is in 
the loss of our friends, not only loss in thought-life, 
loss in spiritual life, and loss in physical life, but there 
isa great deal besides these, if you will take account 
of it and make the most of if. 

The other point is that which relates to the effect of 
death as anticipated for our own sclves. A great many 
people have the impression that forethinking about 
death must be very gloomy; and it is, if you take iz- 
neble views of it. It death is dark to you, the less you 
think of it the better it will befor you. If you think 
ubout being sick a great while, and then dying; if you 
think about conghing, and moping about your room, 
and being confined to your bed, aud folks coming to 
see ycu in the expectation that yoa will die soon, andl 
un your mind with all those things which belong to 
the devadence of life; if you takea low view of death, 
aud indulge in thoughts that are uct to be cherished, 
—that is iznob'e. 

are known morbid people who would speculate 
as to hew they wero going to look in their coffins. I 
have known people who were full of imaginations 
about the grave. Death is not only heathen, but bar- 
berous in their thought. 

I never think of dying except with pleasure, as 1 
would of translation. To me the mere passing through 
is nothing: it may be a little longer or a little shorter. 
I bave always hoped it would be very short. I may 
1 orrity some people by saying it, but I pray that God 


| will give me sudden and instantaneous death. L would 
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rather die by being struck with lightning than die 
from consumption. If it be God's will that I should 
become old and tottling, and grow feebler and fee>ler 
before I die, Iam willing that it should be so; but if I 
were left to my choice, I should like to break off short, 
and die a strong man, iu the middle of the battle. But 
that is for God to decide, and not for me. 

Dying, to me, is not at all the bumiliation of the 
body. It is au exaltation of the spirit. It is the emer- 
gence of the soul from this outward form. It is our 
development out of this sphere into a higher one. It 
is not the ushering of men jut) a state of weak- 
ness and gloom. It is the inauguration of a condi- 
tion of power and joy. It is the moving of the soul 
in the direction of amplitude and glory. It is the en- 
dowing of the soul with the riches of immortal life 
in its highest forms, and in its greatest beueficences. 

I do not know that a nightingale, sitting in the twi- 
light, and sinzing with all its little soul, has the 
least idea that the whole neighborhood around is 
charmed with its song; but Ll can conceive that a soul 
may be in such a blessed state of experience tat is 
may, like a nightingaie, charm the wide circles in 
heaven with inspiring music. 

The apostle did not care to be unclothed; he did not 
care to get rid of bis burden, except by overcoming it 
through divine grace; but he desired to be c, 
upon. He desired a better mavhood—spiritual 
manhood, heavenly manhood. He did wot take a 
. glocmy view of suffering and death, Somo mon 
think cf soot when they think of dying. I do not 
think of anything black or smirching when I think 
about death. I thiuk of gold, and precious stones, and 
flashing wings. Some men think of an iron gate with 
an ugly, grim jailor, who, with his big key, that is not 
rusty, turns it often. I think of a “ pearly gate,’ as 
Milton calls it, which turus on golden binges. Some 
men think of dying as they think of disease. I think 
of dying as the flight of tue bird high uud higuor into 
the pure ether. 

Now, it seems to me that no thought of death is valil 
or right which does not leave vou stronger, moro joy- 
ful, happier. Iam not going to die dowuwurd. Lam 
not going to die toward hell. I mean, by the grace of 
God, to die toward heaven. And Jam going to think 
of it so as to take some comfort of it before hand, 1 
am going to shake the tree of life so that if Ido not 
get the golden fruit here, some leaves shall drop dowu 
ior the healing of my heurt. 
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Public Opinion. 
THE MORALITY OF PARTY COALITIONS. 
{From the Reply of Mr. Charles O’Conor to the Loulaville Conven- 
tion, nominating him to the Presidency of the United States: 
Sept, II. 172. 
¥ views as to the duty of resisting the Balti- 
more nomiuntion coincide with those which 
you have expressed. Unless theirlines are kept firm 
and their antagonisms on some real oF supposed priu- 
ciple constantly sustained, political parties can pro- 
duce no good; they are on the face mere factious vom- 
binations to delude the people and divide, as the 
profits of atrade, such portions of wealth as can be 
wrung from them under the forms of law. Conse 
quently, in a country governed by parties, an avowed 
coalition of elements, before deeply and vitaliy autag- 
onisetical, for the mere purpose of curryiug an election, 
is not honorable. The participants in it part with 
their regard for decorum; and it is familiar know- 
ledge that this is tl e last reliance against dishonest no- 
tion after virtue and public spirit are extinct. Un- 
doubtedly in all things there are degrees; and, ia 
imaginable iustances, there may be wide tolerations. 
Indeed, I am quite prepared to say that there are a 
large number of eminem men in the Republican party 
who might well bas aspired to the Presidency, and 
whose acceptance n caudidates at Baltimore would 
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not have been unjustifiable. The nomination which 


was in fact made, is utterly so. Its folly is manifest, 
and its failure inevitable. A public coalition, though 
it has all the ivnhercut qualities of a conspiracy, has 
not the same chance of success. The people may be 
sacrifced by a secret betrayal; they never consent to 
an open sale. 


THE NOMINATION SYSTEM REPUDIATED AND THE NOMI- 
NATION DECLINED, 
[From the Same.) 


REGARD the Baltimore nomination as exhib- 
iting in their climax the vices of the nomination 
system, with its pledges and platforms. Shocking to 
honest pride and sound morab is the career of b ergain- 
ing which is now generally required to preeede such 
Dominations. The platform is a thing gotten up for 
the emergency. On it the candidate is m e to sitas on 
u stool of repentance, or as one placed iu stocks, by 
Way of ho.ding him to pledges now forced upon him. 
This pitiful attitude, as the most conspi ‘uous oflice- 
beggar in the land, must be occupied by tie citizen 
before he can receive a vote for the highest aud most 
honorable offices. . . .. 
Like many otbers which my taste and judement 
have concurred in adopting, I know that these ideas 
are unfashionable. Every voice that has reached my 
Sars concurs in asserting, as Gospel truth, that the cle 
tors cannot vote for any one but the nominee of a con- 
vention who has accepted its nomination. So beit. I 
do not presume to subvert established usage; but 


‘elfrespect aud modesty uuite ia forbidding me to | 


play, in these days of political degeneracy, the part of 
chief postulant in any such drama. 

Some cevsure will no doubt attach to this opinion it- 
self, and still more to the utterance of it. I have long 
withbeld it, and, if possible, I would now avoid ex- 
pressing it. Many a man, the latchet of whose shoes 
Jam unworthy to unloose, has subseribed a platform 
and stood asa candidate. Perhaps, however, it was in 
times less corrupt. Ido not suggest or believe that 
ny of them did anything which, in their day and uu- 
der attendant circumstances, was unbecoming. I 
know, also, that you, my fellow-citizens, and your 
highly respected Convention bave prescribed to me no 
tests; but in conformity with a usage not now to be 
ceported from, you request me to acvept a nomination 
uud become a cundidate. As I have said from the be- 
ginning, I must say, I cannot. 


THE PEOPLE WILL VOTE FOR MR. O'CONOR WITHOUT 
HIS ACCFPTANCE. 
the Resporse of the Committee of the LoulsvUle Conven- 
tion, Sept. 11. 1872.) 
ECOGNIZING fully the extreme personal 
delicacy and noble purity of character which 
prompts your declinution of the nomination tendered 
you through this Committee by the Louisville Con- 
vention, upon the grounds you so forcibly urge, an: 
cntirely respecting your wish not to be placed in the 
attitude of an office-seeker by accepting a nomination 
at our hands, believing we are acting in the highest 
and best interests of the whole country, we have de- 
termined, in accordance with the resolution adopted 
by the Convention, to adhere to you as the candidate 
of the people, and thus afford redress not only to the 
outraged masses of the great Democratic party, whose 
falso lenders so shamelessly betrayed them at Balti- 
more, but also give to all who are in favor of an hon- 
cst and pure government an opportunity to be heard 
at the polls. Occupying a position far removed from 
the reach or control of party combinations through 
conventions and caucuses, the people can vote for you 
with the assurance that they are selecting a candidate 
made such by theirown untrammeled action; seeing 
nothing in your dtelination of a nomination by a con- 
vention to prevent them from voting for you as Presi- 
dentof the United States; being well assured by your 
high patrioti-m and lofty abhnegation of self that you 
would not feel at liberty to refuse to serve them if 
elected. 


PROPRIETY OF AIDING ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES IN 
NEW SETTLEMENTS. 
(From a Letter by Rev. Dr. Ho¢ge of Princeton, N. J.) 
n question proposed in your letter is one to 
which wise and good men have given differeat 
answers. 

Some say that as the Romish church teaches serious 
error, as the influence of that church is everywhere, 
and from its nature, hostile to civil and religious lib- 
erty, therefore it is wrong to grantit any voluntary 
support or direct encouragement. Others say that, 
inasmuch as the Roman Catholic church tsaches truth 
enough to save the souls of men (of whioh I have no 
doubt); inasmuch as it proclaims the Divine authority 
of the Scriptures, the obligation of the decalogue, and 
the retributions of eternity; and inasm im as it oalls 
upon men to worship God, the Father, Son and Spirit, 
itis unspenkably better than no church at all. And 
therefore, waen the choice is between that and none, 
it is wise and right to encourage the establishment of 
churches under the coutrol of Catholic priests, 

For myself, I take this latter view. The principle 
can not be carried out that no church should be en- 
couraged which teaches error. For then we could 
help none butourown. And the principle involves 
the nbsurdity that a little error is more powerful for 
evil than a great deal of truth for good. Of course, 
public mea should act on Christian principles, and if it 
is wrong tor a private Christion to help a Catholic 
church, it must be wrong for a corporation to do so. 
While, therefore, I dread the influence of the Romish 
church, and recognize its corruptions in doctrine and 
wor:Lip, 1] peverth+less believe it is far better that 
men sbould be Roman Catholics than infidels or 
atheists. Romanists teach people to worship Christ, 
oud to regard aud acknowledge Him as the Salvator 
Lieminum, 


CATLIOLIC SCHOOLS AND PROTESTANT PATRONS. 
{From the Christian Intelligencer.) 


8 I, Romish Chyrch thoroughly understands 

the importance of early education. She has a 
ritunl and a feith exactly adapted to strike the im- 
preesible und imaginative mind of a child. Incense 
snd priestly robes, bich altars and images, a titled 
bierarcby, culminating in a distant and venerated 
Holy Father, and, over these, the shining array of in- 
terceding eaints, with the tender Virgin at their 
bend—all these appeal very strongly to the vague, re- 
ligious fancy of a child, and he accepts with ardor 
what pleases bim so well. 

Orders of monks and nuns, too numerous even to be 
mentions), are ‘ae devoted and successful as the 
Jesuits themselves in every form of scholastic in- 
etruction, from the col'ege to the infant-school. The 
weil-known acudemies of Mount St. Viacent, near 
Yonkers, and at Manhattanville, illustrate the atten- 
tion given to educaticn of young women. Similar 
seminaries are scattered all over the country. 

This zul, of course, becomes them. So long as it is 
directed to the instruction of Catholic youth, we ro- 


gret, indeed, the perpetuation of a system of error, | 


tut we can only applaud the devoted men and women 
who, believing it to be true, are bent upon training 
tbe Church's children in the Church’s faith. 

But this system of Romish education is meant to do 
more than that. It aims to build up such a reputation 
for thoroughness of oversight and instruction that 
even Protestant parents shall feel special seourity in 
trustipg their sons and daughters to Catholic instruc- 
tion. The effort has hed largesuccess already. Hasy- 
going fathers have reasoned: “The school certainly 
is a gocd one; there is not much danger that our ohild 
will ever turn Catholic, and if she does there are very 
good Catholics; she might do worse. We'll try it, at 
least." The trial, of couree, fastens the child. No 
other teachers on earth are so trained in all the arts of 
conciliating the young as the celibate orders of the 
Romish Church. Their office is to be manipulators of 
the minds of other people’s children. No home love, 
with its cares or solaces, withdraws them from this 
function. All their affectionateness, all their ambition, 
all their tact and discipline turn to this single aim— 
of molding their pupils in devotion to the Church. 
No wonder that the young hearts entrusted to them 
are won, first to the teacher, and then to his faith. II- 
lustration of this process could easily be given, with 
names and details; but the history is too common to 
need such proof. 
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BOOKS. 


The School and the Army in Germany and France 
with a Diary of Siege Lite at Versailles. By Brevet 
Maj.-Gen. W. BB. Hazen, U.S. A., Colonel Sixth In- 
fantry. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 

Since the termination of the Southern Rebellion, 
two great wars have shaken Europe, both of whick 
bave brought into prominence the magnificent char- 
acter and organization of the Prussian army. With 
the memory of our own war, and of the failures and 
mistakes which we made, still fresh upon us, and with 
these remarkable campaigns before us, there proba- 
b y never was a moro favorable time for our officers to 
study and perfect the organizationof our army, and to 
p int out the defects in our existing system. The book 
which is before us has been evidently prepared with 
iis paramount purpose. The author, an officer of our 
regular infantry, of some years’ service, and of con- 
siderable reputation during the war, was present for 
several months with the German army at the siezo of 
Paris. Ihe faulty arrangement of the book, or rather 
its entire lack of system, renders it somewhat dificult 
to inaicate the character of its contents. It may, per- 
haps, be sufficiently described by saying that it oou- 
tains an account of what General Hazen saw in con- 
nection with the German and French armies, very co- 
pious selections from various sources concerning the 
character, history, and organization of these armies 
and the national schools, and a comparative criticism 
upon the organization of the United States army. 

The account of the author’s experiences with the 
German army in France is contained in the first five 
chapters, and is mainly in the form ofa diary. It con- 
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stitutes, in our opinion, by far the best original por- . 


tion of the book. The author is an experienced and 
practical soldier, and his remarks on details of the 
service, and minor points which would have escaped 
an unskilled eye, are often very shrewd aud enter- 
taining. 

In his discussion of the German military system, 
General Hazen has followed closely the writings af 
Chesuey and Hozier, and for his remarks on the 
French service he is indebted to the essays of D’Au- 
male, Trochu and Changarnier. His selections are 
judiciously made, and this part of the work will be 
useful to those who cannot avail themselves of the 
originals. The information concerning German and 
French civil and military schools is copious and seems 
to be well selected. 

The comparative observations upon the United 
States army, which will be found in the eighth chap- 
ter, and many remarks of a kindred nature which 
are scatiered at hap-hazard throughout the book, 
form, without doubt, the portion of the work which 
will attract most attention and remark. These, we 
are informed, are a contribution towards a proper 
study of the lessons of the Franco-Prussian war; but 
a somewhat careful examimation forces upon us the 
conclusion that General Hazen has failed to compre- 
hend the nature of the task he has undertakon, and 
is not sufficieutly acquainted with the scientific method 
of studying principles and facts. During our war, a 
large proportion of our ablest and most distioguished 
leaders were drawn from thestaff of the army. These 
officers, General Hazen says, were incompetent to com- 
mand, owiug to their lack of service with the line, but 
it does not appear to have occurred to the General 
that his own lack of service with the staff may possi- 
bly have rendered him incompetent to criticise. On 
the contrary, this portion of his work seems to consist 
chietly of a tirade against the staff of the army, of the 
organization and duties of which he repeatedly betrays 
an ignorance not very unnatural, and has no other 
claim to the attention of the critic than such as is 
founded on his duty to rectify and rebuke musrepre- 
sentation on the part of those who assume to instruct. 

Does General Hazen, for example, think it honest to 
compare the staff of the Prussian Army, consisting of 
one hundred and fifteen officers, with the staff depart- 
ments of our own, consisting of five hundred and 
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forty-two? He must beaware that there is no organi- 
zation in our army which corresponds to the Prussian 
Staff Corps, the duties of which are partially perform- 
ed by our Corps of Engineers. The departments to 
which General Hazen refers as our staff, include all 
the administrative branches of the service, the modi- 
cal and signal corps and the ordnance aul engineer 
corps, even including the service of the engineer 
train. Had he compared these corps with the corres- 
ponding organizations in tbe Prussian service, a glance 
would not have shown that we have an immense 
preponderance of staff.“ In point of fact our staff 
(so-called), for the work which it has to perform, is the 
smallest in the world. 

Gefreral Hazen’s idea that, because the infantry is 
the most important part of the army in time of wur, 
it ought to form the basis of organization in time of 
peace, will be rather amusing to military students. 
The amount of infantry in our army in time of peace 
is, and ought to be, regulated principally by the require- 
ments of service. This constitutes a very small part of 
the infantry which forms the mass of our army in time 
of war, and which we find by experience we cau create 
rapidly when needed, provided we have an eflicieat 
staff. The dimensions of the corps of administration 
and supply should of course be regulated somewhat 
in accordance with the number of troops in service, 
but principally with reference to the number, distri- 
bution and necessities of our military posts. As for 
the Corps of Engineers, its duties are two-fold—civil 
and military. The latter consists largely in the pre- 
paration of its officers for service as staff officers in 
time of war; and the organization of the Corps with 
reference to either class of duties has no more to do 
with the peace organization of the line of the army 
than with the House of Representatives or the Com- 
mon Council of New York. 

The partisan or class point of view from which this 
work is wii:ten gives rise, of necessity; to much dis- 
torted observation, but we have little room to spec- 
ify. Perhaps the calmly superior way in which the 
General “sets down” the Corps of Enzineers is as re- 
fresbing as anything in the book. The members of 
the engineer corps of our army,“ he remarks, are ju no 
sense soldiers, being separated eutirele from troops, 
performing no military duties, but holding military 
rank, and wearing the uniform of the army.“ Tue 
essential falsity of this statement may be teen in the 
following facts: -The miiitary duties of the Corps of 
Engineers consist in the study and construction of 
permanent defenses, in the perfecting by survey and 
exploration of the military map of the country, and 
in service with engineer troops, These duties employ 
about half the corps; the details are so arrauged that 
officers arc made cenversant with all of them, and to 
the ordinary mind they seem all to be quite as mili- 

/ tary as infantry service in time of peace. 

The engineer battalion consists, in time of war, of 
five comparies of one hundred and fifty men each. At 
present there are but four companies, averaging sevy- 
enty-five men each, ono being at West Point and three 
at Willets’ Point, New York Harbor. All officers bo- 
low the rank of Major are required to serve some time 
with the battalion; the present term being, for Lieu- 
tenants about two years, and for Captains about four. 
The instruction for officers at Willets’ Poiut includes 
the complete construction of military bridges, practical 
field astronomy, mounted and dismounted reconuais- 
sance, the torpedo system—inc!luding practical work 
in the electrical laboratory—nilitary photography, 
and from time to time such ether instruction as cir- 
cumstances will permit. During the winter, each 
officer is required to submit two original essays on pro- 
fessional subjects, which are forwarded to the Chief of 
the corps. The non-commissioned ofiicers are theoret- 
ically and practically instructed in tactics, poutonier- 
ing, field fortification, drawing and reconnaissance; 
and they have already mapped, under direction of the 
officers, an extep*ive portion of country for the laud 
-defense of New York. More than this, every officer of 
engineer, is required to pass an examination befere 
cach , romotion, up to the grade of Major. A glance 
at the examination-schedule, the requirements of 
which are rigidly carried out, exhibits a great variety 
of purely military subjects with which every officer 13 
expected to be conversant. One of these subjects is 
the organization and functions of different branches 
of our army; and we doubt whether as much msap- 
prehension as is displayed by General Hazen (on this 
subject) could be shown with impunity by a secoud- 
lieutenant of Engineers, before the examining board. 
Under these circumstances, we thiuk that when Gon- 
eral Hazen from his frontier post, where the purely 
military studies of tactics and target-practice are alone 
pursued, tells the engineers that they are“ iu no senso 
soldiers,“ they may be justified in retorting; “ What 
then are you!“ 

We bave not selected the Corps of Engineers for com- 
ment because General Hazen has been particularly un- 
fair to that corps. His remarks appear to us equally 
unjust to the other so-called staff departments of the 
army. In spite of this, however, we find here and 
there sensible suggestions and just criticisms. We be- 
lieve with General Hazen that in the staff of our army 
there are many abuses to be corrected and many im- 
provements to be made. But there are and ought to 
be advantages attaching to the position of a staff-offi- 
cer, corresponding with the higher duties and heavier 
responsibilities which the position imposes. The ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the scientific corps of the army, 
are doubtless great; but this perhaps, is only an ex- 
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we all*are called to suffer more or less, and for which 
we honestly believe, there is no redress. 

As we have before remarked, perhaps no more fav- 
orable opportunity than the preseut will ever occur 
for the study and perfection of our military system; 
and we should indeed rejoice to see some competent 
military student assume the task. He must bring to 
it, however, a mind trained in the modern scientific 
methods of study and thought; he must bring a long 
experience, but he must put aside the prejudices of 
the particular arm or corps of the service to which he 
may happen to belong; he must bring humility to 
doubt his own conclusions and patience to investigate 
them; and finally he must bring much of that plod- 
ding labor’’ which, General Hazen tells us, is the only 
thing rewarded at West Point. 


The Story of Sibylle. Translated from the French 
of Octave Feuillet. James R. Osgood & Co. Bos- 
ton. 1872. 

What is it in French fiction that seems to run inev- 
itably to diabolism at one extreme, or an unwholesome 
pietism at the other? We hardly know a novel in that 
languege which is imbued with a hearty, healthful 
Christianity that will stand all weathers and bear 
transplanting out of the book into the soil aud atmo- 
sphere of every-day Hfe. | 

The announcement of a story new, at least to our 
public, from the same pen which, both through the 
press and the stage, had interested two worlds, was 

‘alculated to arouse unusual expectations. Person- 
ally, howcver, after a thorough perusal, we must con- 
fcessto a great feeling of disappointment. The Story 
of Sibyile is the story of a goody-goody girl that never 
did exist, and it is almost a pity that she ever should. 
She never, by any possibility, does or says any but the 
right thing; is beautiful as an angel; and exhales at 
last, like a dew-drop, because the author has so sub- 
limated and refined her, that to have married her 
would have been annihilation. This creation, how- 
ever, may afford pleasure to the admirers of the senti- 
mental school; but the principle that upderlies her 
life and death is one to which we take serious object- 
ions. The young Count De Chaly who loves her, and 
is in turn beloved by her, is an honest, inquiring skep- 
tic, longing for the light and groping towards it with 
full purpose of soul. This noble specimen of manhood 
the angelic Sibylle rejects, repudiates, with something 
of scorn (though more of grief) simply because he is 
not abelicver. The lover is too manly to feign a faith 
he docs not feel, and is of course very much harder to 
convert than if he had no occasion to suspect his own 
motives. And so matters go on, until the parties are 
thrown together by chance in a forest, ou a wet night, 
when the obdurate skeptic, without any special reuson 
that one can see, except that the sleeping Sibylle looks 
to bim like an immortal, becomes converted; where- 
upon the angel, with the old“ contrariness,”’ goes and 
takes cold and dies. 

The tale is not artistically told. A lunatic is intro- 
duced, who promises to complicate the action, but 
turns out to be of no use except to have abut ready in 
the woods when wanted; and a mysterious threat ut- 
tered against a mischievous beauty who humiliated him 
in an early chapter, has no issue but in a sort of gen- 
eral unbappiness that afterwards befalls her, because 
she don’t behave berself. Take it for all fu all, this is 
in our judgment, a very weak book. 


By Mrs. Oliphant; Author of 


Oma. A Novel. 
Harper 


the “Chronicles of Carlingsford,”’ &c., &e. 

& Brothers. New York: 1872. 

Mrs. Oliphant is one of the best of the many good 
etory-writers for which the current English literature 
is distinguished; and the pretty taie under considera- 
tion is a fair average of her work. The title, however, 
is not only an affectation, but a misnomer. **Ombra”’ 
is a young lady who was baptized by quite another 
and less romantic name; but, having spent much of 
her early life in Italy, she has somehow acquired this 
souLrtiguet from being a very uncomfortable and dis- 
agreeable scrt of person. Yet she is not a strong 
character, and her ombrosity doesn’t seem, after all, 
to have much more significance than ordinary sulks 
and every-day pouting. But there is a“ Kate” in the 
story who is its true heroine and a very swont and 
lovable girl. She is an orphan and an heiress, and is 
carefully reared by a cynical old uncle and guardian 
to love nobody, and to be impervious to the swindiing 
designs of people who would pretend to love her. 
This makes a sad minority for the warm-hearted and 
self- willed girl; but then the fluctuations of her ex- 
periertice while she docs nud somebody to love ber 
make a very interesting story, and her psychological 
developments during the process are dolinoated by 
Mrs. Oliphaut with nice discrimination and a good 
de al of power. The book forms a part of Harpers’ all- 
embracing and ubiquitous brown-covered Library.” 


The Desert of the Exodus, by S. M. Palmer, M. A. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1872. 


Profusely illustrated, amply furnished with maps 
and carefully printed, this work forms a valuable al- 
| dition to the ever growing library of books touching 
thet strange land, which must always possess such 
interest jor Christiaus of all creeds. It is a record of 
journcys on foot through the deserts of the Arabian 
Peninsula, aud northward, as far as the Dead Sea, and 
even beyond. The author was conuccted with the 
Ordnance Survey aud Palestine Exploration Fund, 
whose publications we have heretofore noticed, His 


ample of that tyrauny of brute intelleot from which | 


expeticuces while engaged in these expeditious, led 


him to undertake the wanderings on foot which fur- 
vished materials for the publication of the preseat 
volume. 

The narrative is not so strictly scientific in an anti- 
quarian sense as to deprive it of popularity; and the 
illustrations are so numerous and so well executed 
that one’s interest is effectually kept alive. Ths book 
is a reprint from an English publication, and is in 
two parts. The first is devoted to the history of 
the English surveying and exploring party sent to re- 
port upon the Mt. Sinairegion. The second containg 
the history o1 the writer’s tramp through the Desert of 
the Exodus. His narrative is more a contribution to 
literature than to archwology, for his adventures are 
more numerous than his discoveries. It is not every 
traveler that can penetrate a country like that of the 
„Bedawin.“ especially during local wars, and carry 
his enterprise throuch; but when the feat is accom- 
plished, a readable account of it must needs be enter- 
taining and instructive. The book should command 
additional popularity from the fact that preparations 
are now making by the American Palestine Explora- 
tion Society to send off an expedition this fall to visit 
the country east of the Jordan, Which by mutual 
agreement with the English Society, is to be exclusive. 
ly their territory. 


A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Har- 
per & Brothers. New York. 1872. 


Another number of the “ Library of Select Novels.“ 
This tale aims to illustrate the miseries which generally 
follow sordid marriages. The heroine is not without 
heart; but she covets the power and position afforded 
by wealth, and marries a rich man whom she does not 
love, in order to procure them. The“ golden sorrow” 
is sad enough; for the poor culprit is led into suborna- 
tion of forgery to retain her ill-gotten riches, and, in 
short, misbehaves to that degrec that, when the rich 
old husband conveniently dies, the real and true affin- 
ity appears, and the golden sorrow turns out to be a 
golden joy, the reader with un average conscience is 
left in a state of uncomfortable dubiety. 


Wit and Wisdom. By Uenry Hupfeld. Bradley 
& Co. Philadelphia: 1872. 


Under a title like this, our readers may have seen in 
many a newspaper a miscellany of scraps—old jokes 
and new ones, pithy sayings, and the like. Just such 
a collection, on a very large scale, forms the contents 
of this handsome volume. It is not a book we should 
read by the hour, any pore than we should sit down 
to a dinner consisting solely of spices and sauces; yet 
we have seen a young lady, wt. It, completely ab- 
sorbed in it for three consecutive afternoons, It 
seems to be free from objectionable features, and 
would be to many people a mine of amusement not 
easily exhausted. 


NEW MUSIC, 


We have reeeived from C. H. Ditson & Co., No. 
711 Broadway, New York, the following compositions 
of Johann Strauss, arranged for two performers: 
Wine, Women, and Song Waltz; Artist’s Life Waltz; 
On the beautiful, blue Danube Waltz, and Thousand 
and One Night Waltz, arrurged from aira in Offen- 


bech's Indico.” 

The visit to this country of the electric Strauss has 
served to enhance the popular appreciation of his faz- 
cinating measures, and to give a fresh impetus to their 
already exter ded publication. No living author seems 
to have caught so completely the spirit of the waltz as 
he. The music im effect plays itself. No class of musie 
therefore, is moi e popular, either in the dancing room 
or parlor. 

The four Waltzes, above named, are the most gener- 
ally admired. Their arrangement as a duet makes 
them very much more effective and entertaining. 
They are witbin the capacities of the average per- 
former, and car not fail to afford enjoyment, both to 
those who play and those who listen, 


From W. A. Pond & Co., No. 547 Broadway, N. 
Y., we bave the Qui Vive Challenge Galop, a brilliant 
dance composition, arranged for four hands by Samuel 


Juckson. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN News Co., New Yor’. 
Charlce Stearne. Ihe Black Man of the South and the Rebels. 
I. H. CUSHING, Houston, Texas. 
Molle E. Moore. * Poems.” 
NewtTow & Co., Boston. 
A. F. Newton. “ Lessons for Children avout Themselves.“ 
( M. Buown & F. W. JAQUA, Hartford. 
C M. Brown & C. L. Gates. “ Scissors and Yardstick.” 
J. M. SroppaurT & Co., Philadelphia. 
R. Cuy MeLellan. „ ™Repadiicanism in America.“ 
1VIsoN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOL & Co., New York. 

Rev. F. G. Clark, D. D. Works and Biography of Rev. 
und Kev. Shepard, D. D. Dan A. Clark.” . 
A. DEXHAM & Co., New York. 

“The Lives of the Novelists.” 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, New York. 
Wiliam White. M. BD. Medical Electricity.” * 
Kev. Saul. Watson, „ The Clock Struck Une.” 
MK. T. Trall, M. V. „ Hand-Book.” 

GINN BROTHERS, Boston. 
R. F. Leighton. “Latin Lessons.” 
& TAVEL, New York, &c. 
Joseph Buchner. . ‘*Morbus Brighti.”’ 
Sumi. Lalienthal, M. D., (Transtator.) 
JAS. K. OsGoon & Co., Boston, 

J. B. Mann. 2 * Life of Henry Wilson. 
Wo have also received curreut numbers of the following publica 


tions: 


2.08 
we 


Sir Waiter Scott. 


858 8 


| — —— — ——ñ—— — 
1 
| 
Tunger Gardena ers! Magazine—Phrenological Jouryal— 4 pplo- 
tons Journal—Lire Stock Journal— Medical Record—New York. 11 — 
dencr’s Monthiy—Zell’s Montniy—Philadelphia, Loomis Musical ant 
Masonic Journal—Conn,. School Journal—New Haven. Church's Mu- 
| sical Visitor—Cincinnati. Sunday School Helper—Sunday Schoot 
Folke—Chicazo. Lrainard’s Mustcal World 
—Cleveiand. Iowa School Des Moines. Rarul Alabama 
| — Nat we- Lenden. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MUSIC, 


EDUCATIONAL 


VAL TO THE Gest AND Caran than all 
— Such is the New Wilson Under-teed 
Sewing Machine. Perfected after years of 
study and experimenting, simple, . run- 
ping aud durable, does every grade of light 

— 1 avy sewing, and equal to the best sew- 
— machine made for family use, and is sold 
ftteen dollars cheaper than all others, Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all 
other cities in the U. 8. The Company want 
agents in country towns. 


ADJUSTABLE TRON for the 
valid, sick or well, it. is invaluable. As a 
— lounge, or chair, no equal. Call and sce 
them, or send for a circular, at 33 Reade Street, 
New York. 
For TWENTY-FIVE Cents !—The new $2.00 
magazine. Ihe Seience of Health, sent “on 
tris * three months by S. R. Wells, 350 Broad- 
way, N. . 


BROTHERS, 2s, Boston, the place to 
buy y our Vine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed freo. 

Tus ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
eleaner it is simply perfo fect. 


Apvicr.—fend for fre free Price List. Jones’ 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


N EW PUBLICAT [ONS 


— — 


TPHALHEIMER 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
“The most serviceable work of its class within ‘the 


reach of our schools. It has, indecd,no ral worth 
mentioning.”—The Nation. 


“The beet American book of its kind.”—N. V. In- 
deperdent. 


„ Whether viewed with reference to its substance or 
tte form—the sclection and arrangement of its mat- 
ter, the style of its composition, or the mechanical 
dress in which ail is presented so the public, it tsa 
genuine book. It may be fearlessly accepted at its own 
valuation. and more.’"—Christian Union. 


“ Take it altogether, it must be pronounced as so far 
surpassing all books partially intended to answer the 
same end, that comparison ts impossible.“ — Boston 
Traveler. 


A MAnvAt oF ANcTIENT History, 
from the earliest times to the fall of the 
Western Empire. By M. E. THALHEIM- 
ER, formerly teacher of LIlistory and 
Composition in Packer Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn. 8vo. 378 pp. including 
complete Index and Pronouncing Vo- 
cabulary. Elegantly illustrated with 
full-page engravings, charts of princi- 


Price, $2.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 WALNUT Sr., 28 BOND Sr., 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR SUMMER 
READING! 


Everybody has read or is reading that 
most Popular Novel, 


M* WIFE AND I; 
Or. 


Harry Henn: ::-on’s History, 
An A.aerican Tale for the times. 
Br HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


It is one of her very dest. Scribner's Monthly. 
222 her latest work, de lncomparubly her bast. 
8 novel, and a very interesting one. It le fut 
0 ah n eeling.”’ —Buf 
ty. Y.) —— 
400 pages, UEmo., Illustrated. 


Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price 1.7%, 
For sale by al’ Booksellers, or will be 
mailed potpaid on receipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & Co., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York 


— 


RS. C. C. THOMSON” 
— purchass upon her terms. — 


— nisining references and particu 
re. C. C. TUOMSON 150 Fifth ave 


— — 


HE BECKWITH SEWING MA- 
0 Ash. $1. Sent by express to any ad- 
D. Warranted ! years. 

ew 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest First-Class House in New England, 
Vertical — Suite, and Single Apartments, 


SON, proprietors, 


| 


N. 
CHEAP ov 


PIANO-F ORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 


Paper. Cloth. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues follo......... 40 
Beethoven's Thirty-eight Sonatas.......200 800 
irty-four 
PI see ee ee eevee 18 
Merurkas ee ee eee ee eee eer 1 
delssohn's Lieder hne Worte 
rollo splendidly bound...... 48 
Lieder ohne Worte, oo- 360 
delsschn’ s Piano-forte Works, to- 
splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 


Mendelssohn's do. do., octavo, 3 vols., 


uv Tr D ee ee eee 
Dances, compisie... 


Motart'e Sonatas. 
Weber's Com — Pianofort Works..... 17 10 
ey Album, containing forty- 10 


MOTHER GOOSE, 


ONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 

Solen 


1 Brothers Dalzlel. Paper Boar 
pound in cioth, gilt edges, $3.58. 
ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
Send for Catalogue and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co. 
BROADWAY. New YORK. 


BY THE BEST 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOKI! 
TUE 


“CORONATION,” 


SEWARD AND CC. d. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 
DR. LOWELL MASON, 
400 large pages; price $1.50; por dos. $13.50. 


IT WILL STAND THE TEST!! 
READ A FEW REASONS WHY 
“ CORONATION” IS THE BEST. 


ist.—CORONATION has the best of authors. 
2¢d.—CORONATION contains at least one-third more 
tunes than the other new books, 


34.—CORONATION contains the most thorough and 
concise method for learning to read music, and 
hence is the best adapted for Singing- Schools. 
Conventions, etc. 


éth.—CORONATION 1s on fine paper, in the 


best style, and is tirmly bound. eatisfy 
yourself, 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR THB 
CORONATION,” 


AND EXAMINE IT, 
Or send $1.25 to the Publishers for a Specimen copy. 


Published by BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to Wu. n. BRADBIRY,) 


4% Broome St., New York, and 
74% Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


rPEACHERS’ and CHILDREN’S LIST 
or TUL 
NEWEST AND BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 


* * wry? 
STANDARD!! 

Its success canot be questioned. In beauty and 
variety of music tnsurpassed. It should bea fa- 
miliar friend iu every Choir, Convention, and Sing- 
ing Clars! Price, $1 %; 13 D per dozen, 


ISPARKLING RUBIES! 


Let all the Sabbath Schools try it. It's Sparkling 
Gems of Songs will be appreciated by every child. 
Vrico, 25 cents. 


{HOUR OF SINGING! 
For High Schools. Full of the best muste, ar- 
rauged in 2,3, or parts. Widely used. Prico, .. 
Just Published, 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


Do large pages full of the best Strauss Music 
Price, $2 50. 


!PILGRIMW’S HARP! 


A perfect Multumin Parvo. Very large number 
of the best tunes for Social Ieliyiwus Meet inge. 
Price, & cents. 


The above books sent, post paid. for the retall 
price, with the exception of un Sranpbarn, 
specimen copics of whic 4 willbe mailed (pust-paid) 
fur the present, for $1.25 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 
HAS. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET, 


Amorican oe Foret an n Publications sent by mail 
port-paid at Og ue prices. 


X H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad- 

„ Way, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS & FRAMEA, 
Srxnxor & ers. GRAPHOSCOPES, MNGAL- 
ALBUMS PHOTOGRAPHS OF | 


— 


OF PIiLYSICIANS AND 


SURG LONS 


OF THE SYRACUSS UNIVERSITY, 
SESSION OF 1872-73. 
"The Lecture Term of the present season will 
in on the ftiret 1 — in October and con- 


beg 

tinue eighteen weeks. 
weeks the Recitation Clinical 
Fh bogies and continues to the 


in Jun | 
FREDERIC ean o © Fac 0 

und., N V. or Pk ROF. JOHN VAN de 
(rer of the Faculty, Syracuse, N 


Levine INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN, N. I. 


The 2 Annual Se Neasion begina Septem- 
ber llth. First-claas educational advan- 
tages for boys, with healthful 
location, 
and beautiful grounda, 
Special aitention paid te Commercial 
and Modern 
anguctges. 
Thorough training tn 
Engliah Branches, Latin and Greek 
by graduates of of our best Colleges. For Cireu- 


4005 AGNAC, 1. M 
A. ROWE, A.B. Princ!pais. 


T ROCKLAND INSTITUTE for 
young ladies presents a new feature to the 
public. Inadditien to the accommodations avail- 
able in the spacious academic building, with ite 
elegantly-furnished public rooms and dormitories, 
Mr. Mansfield, the Principal, offers sevoral fur- 
nished cottages located on the grounds for the resi. 
dence of families having daughters to be educated, 
They can take their meuls at the Institute in one of 
the dining halls, or at the cottages, as may be most 
agreeable. This arrangement enables parents to 
be with their children in course of being educated 
while enjoying a residence in one of the most, 
healthy and charming localities in the country. 

The Fall term of the Institute, as announced ip 
our columns, will commence Sept. 20. 


QA . FARRAND'S SCHOOL, 1400 
. Ur yd way, re-opens Sept. 2th. Great pains 
are taken to feuch boys how to st ly. This is done 
so thoroughly that they need no help at home. Among 
the patrons are: 


Rev. Thos &. Hastings, 
Rev. Isuac Ferris, 

Kev. Geo, L. Prentiss, 
Rev. K. H. Chapin, 
Kev. M. Meier-Smith, 
Rev. James O. Murray, 


Rev. Prof. Hy. B. Smith, 
Kev. J. F. Stearns. D. 0. 
Kev. J. Few Smith, D.D. 
Ker. W. Poor. D.D, 

. G. Craighead, 
Nov. Howard Osgood, 
Kev. William H. Megie, 
Rev. Heary A. Friedel. 


— 


Rev. Harvey D. Ganse, 
Kev. Peter Stryker, 


W S. B. MATHEWS, (the well-known 
„ Musical Editor and Teacher) 10 South 
Morgan Street, Chicago, reeeives four lady boara- 


1185 pupile. ¢ ‘barges for board, lessons, and piano, 
25 for ten weeks, in advance. Advantages: su- 
— rior instruction, opportunity to — muste. and 


Jeasant home. References: Wm. Mason, Mus. 
e., Steinway Hall. New York; Rev. Dr. C. II. 
Fowler Chicago ; Rev. Arthur Edwards, Ed. N. 
W. Christian ivucate, Chicago. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE LNSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, N. r. 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Pr'scipai, 
Wiil re-open Sept. 18th, 1872, 


Application for Boarding Pupiis may be made to 
Miss E. J. SMITH, Packer Col. Institute. by letter 
till Bept. Sth, or later personally. 

For Catalogues, address as above. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—A Boarding — for both 
sexes. Christian but not sectarian. College pro- 
mratory and Commercial Courses. Three courses 
or ladies. Fifteen teachers, 
2. Studonts admitted ony time. for thirteen 
—— 1＋— JUSEP 
ward, N.Y. 


OSTON MUSIC SCHOOL, MARBLE 
Hock, 22 Flict St., Boston, Mass. Dirvctore, 
J. W. Juris, President; J. W. ADAMS, F. F. Forp 
G. II. Established in 11 teorguntz 
in IS7l upon a plan repeatedly ack gowledged to 
the best extant, and one securing the best discip- 
line and the Most THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 17 
TUREE PUPILS IN A CLASS. Dull degina Se 
I. Terma, $10 to $25 per Quarter according to 1 
pupil, Send for irc to either of the Direo- 
ore. 


UDLEY INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Brooklyn Heights. Boarding and 

pay Pupils. The course of instruction is thorough. 
r. Die Lewis’ system of Physica) Culture is com- 
bined with the latellectual work, — — 
the school with a remarkable degree of health. 


Fall Term will commence Sept. lith, I87h For 
Ctroular apply to Miss M. LBY, 0 Henry 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIO. 
Established by the QULN- 
THTTE CLUB at Tremont 'tomple, Boston, begins 
Sept. byt @nly Artists of high wrade as teach- 
ere. 


THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Maes. 
ORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


Morristown, N. J., offers to twenty-five 
ladies superior hone ne —̃ — and sch 
advantages. A few 

C. a. HAY A. M., Principal. 
HE 


MISSES GRAHAM, SUCCES.- 

Ons of the MISSKS GREEN. will) Re-o 
their nt No. 1 Fifth 
enue, tits ovee from ashington uare, — 
Thursday, the of September. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE 

COLLEGE,—Thorough instruction. Health- 

ful and beautiful location. One of the most care- 

— conducted and best sustalned Institutions ip 
e 


— terms, ete IN 
Rev. JOHN LL b xx. Ph. 


VY HALL, HOME 8 AOOL, Rrid 
1 ton, N. ¥.—Miss HOWARD and Mrs. Lh P. 
SON re-open Sept. 8th. This School affords Your 
louies a thorough and extensive course of tudya 
ihe indiridual care and «ducating infueme of a 
Chrtttan Home. 


— 


ATIN AND are taught. 
tuitously in YONKERS MILITAK INSTI: | 


TUTE, by Rev. DAV. oN D. B., lete Greek Pro 
New Brunswick. AMON, 
Youkers, N. ¥. 


GTAMFORD INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS. ’ 


s for Yale — and Scientifie 
228 or for active business. Salutary discipiine 

Su u an e. 
Rome f jor Seen. For Ciroulars. address 
W. C. WILLCOX, A.- M., Rector, 
Stamford, Ct. 


HESTER SQUARE BOARDING Ax 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies. re 
School Year — in Tuesday, September 
For Catal Circular Rev. Gaones 
GANNETT, Chester Square, Mass. 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 

River Institute, Claverack, N.Y. Rev. 
ZO FLACK, A. M., Pres't. Torm opens Sept. 9 
Departments. ig Inetru ctors. DEDUCTION 
tiemen and ladies in NORMAL class. 


RS. J. 2. — FRENCH 
English and German and Day 
for Young Ladies and Children, 
N. V., re-opens Oct. Ist. The abi . —1.. 
Lecturers are employ 


OLLEGE OF MUSIC OF BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. Post graduate 
course in all departments for adv musle stu- 
donts. gas Sept. 18. d for Cire 

cular, giving full particulars, 
E. 10 B. Dean of College of Musi. 


E FOREST ACADEMY, 
lil.—A 
—— equipped Sc a for 
Catalogue. cipal. 


Ons HILL SEMINARY FOR 
LADIES . Provides the 
best advantages o opean and home schools. 
with much personel care and culture. 8 

—Music, Modern Languagos, and the Fine Arts. 


ORRIS’ FEMALES INST 
MORRISTOWN, N. J.— For Twenty-five 
Young Ladies. Home and School advantages un- 
surpassed. (on vacancies 
C. G. HAZELY IND, A.M., Principal. 


80. 
Y.—A Boardin 


tensive : gymnastic Regt wha ki. For 
catalogte address II. S. JEWEDrT, A. M.. Prin. 


READ COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


For Youn — 
%th school year gina Sopt Send. for 
logue. HARRIS Principal. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., te Boys and Men for Com- 

mon and Scientific of 
etated in Ciroular. C. 


REALLY EDUCATED moral- 


ly, mentally and sically, b 


OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, Peeks- 
kil N. V. An excellent home for boys, Bee 
opens Sept. 10. CHARLES D. MORRIS, M. A. 


TILIZABETH ScHooL.— 
Elizabeth, N. J. Home and taltion for boys. 
Address Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF. 


2 BOYS. advantages at 
Poughkeepsle, N, I. 


AK HILL LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
WREST lf AVEN , CONN N 
ins Sept, . Mrs. 8. H. W. ATWA- 
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1988 MOTHER, 


Whether young and inexperienced, or accus. 
tomed to the discharge of her sacred duties, should 
have for reference and consultation that admira~ 
ble mother’s manual, entitled “MATERNITY,” 
by Dr. T. 8. Venpt, of Washington, D. C. This 
book has met the warm encomiums of the entire 
press—religious, medical, secular and scientific, 
and of distinguished physicians—as being in all 
respects adapted to its purpose. It has already 
come to ite fourth edition. 


“We hall the a — of this work with true 
— It is 1 ted by a re 1 liberal 
spirit, and will be a real boon to many a young 
mother.”—Amertcan Medical Observer, ( Detroit.) 


“ A new and much-needed family book. 
the mint marks of a schelarly mind, of 
rience in the medical profession, and © 

—— Nen N. research.”’ 


— , written and very comprehonsive 
work, whoee author has for years ad been well known 
in W ashington as an erp able and succesa- 
ful — 1 It treats of all the circumstances 
mene with maternity under which = advice 


— — 


— bears 

TeAt Ox 

—Northern 


af a thetic and phy 
th great ability.’ Timea. 
“There a freshness, a torseness, and vis 


about it Te hich I have never before seen in any 
work of this kind. It is a book fully up with the 
times, written by an original thinker and careful 
cbeerver, which, while it must diffuse an immense 
umount of correct information to the publile, — 
ut the aume time be rused — with 
udvuntuge. J. T. Talbot, M. D. Musa. 


“Taking all its qualities into account, we thin 
thatitis not too much to say — every 22 


128 ught to have a copy of The 
tien (New York. 


Printed on handsome pa neatly bound 
in English cloth. Price $2.25. 


Fr sale by Booksellers, or will be ma 
— on receipt of the phe A by the — 


J. B. FORD & Co., 
27 Park Place, N. F. 


HE ORIGINAL £500 PRIZE STO- 
RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize 
now ready, embrace some of the best . 
books — to the Almericaa public. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 

Sa general thing, the service of praise” in 

our Protestant churches is the revorse of 
inspiring. Considered as art, the music of most 
of the choirs is poor stuff; considered as worship 
it is absolutely worthless. | 

We are not so barbarous that we cannot enjoy 
artistic music. But when the music whose only 
standard is the standard of art, and whose only pur- 
pose is to please, is transferred from the concert 
room or the opera house to the church, then things 
utterly incongruous are blended, and the effect 
upon all reverently disposed and musically edu- 
cated persons is exceedingly painful. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of wonder that dis- 
gust with the performances of the average quar- 
tette choir should be increasing in the churches, 
and that the experiment of congregational singing 
should be so frequently resorted to. This experi- 
ment is not, however, in the majority of cases, 
altogether successful. Hopvever shrieky and ope- 
ratic the singing of the choir may be, it goes, at 
any rate; there is no danger of its breaking 
down; and even if it should, the people in the 
congregation feel no personal responsibility for it, 
and can listen to the failure with tolerable com- 
placency. But the congregational singing fre- 


quently won't go; and when it does, it sometimes 
drags and drawis so dismally that everybody 


wishes it would stop. 

The problem, then, is how to improve our con- 
gregational singing. That is not a «difficult prob- 
jem at all. The conditions of success aro within 
the reach of tlearly every congregation. There is 
not so much musical culture in the pews as there 


‘should be and will be after one or two more gene— 
rations, but there is enough to give us excellent | 
music in our churches on Sunday. All that we 
want is good leadership. To prove this, got Mr. 
Tourjee or any good congregational leader to 


make youa Visit and give you an evening of sa- 
cred song. You shallsee him take the very people 
who go to church on Sunday, and get froin their 
throats a volume of sound and a grace ani vigor 
of expression quite in contrast with what you 


generally hearin church. 


Not every congregation can have Mr. Tourjee for 
a leader; but most of our congregations may have 
their Sunday singing much more effectu.'ly led 
2 is at- present. The question is, IIo to 
do it? 

The best possible leader of congregational sin g- 
ing is a large chorus choir, organized for the pur- 
Pose, and conducted by a man who believes in 
If you want an illustre- 
tion, goto Plymouth Chureh in Brooklyn. The 
excellence of tie congregational singing in that 
church is mainly due to the fact that the musie 
is led by a strong and well-disciplined choir, a 
magnificent organ, and the best organist for con- 
gregational singing in this or any other country. 


The singing starts off with spirit and power an! 
- precision ; the first strain kindles the flame of 


sacred song in the congregation ; people who sing 
nowhere else find their voices before they know 
it, and are joining in the great chorus. 


Such an organ as that of Plymouth Church is 
manifestly beyond the means of most of our 
churches, but one much less expensive willanswer 
very well. 

Such an organist as Mr. Zundel is still harder to 
get; and very much depends upon the organist, 
There are players whose execution is more brill- 
jant and artistic than that of the Plymouth organ- 
ist, bo cannot play to lead acongregation. Un ler 
his hand the organ is almost articulate; the dull 
est listener knows exactly when the interlude ends 
end the verse begins, and can follow the organ 
through the whole stanza without losing his plage. 
Yet, if Mr. Zundelis not easily duplicated, it is pos- 
sible to find men and women who ean play the or- 
gan fairly; and they should be diligently in- 
structed that what they are wanted for is not to 
put the organ through its paces for the astonish- 
ment of the small children, but to play the chureh 
tunes in even time, and with distinct express- 
ion. 

Such a choir as that of Plymouth Church ean 
not reacily be matched ; yet if you leave out the 
distinguished soloists, whose aid is essential to no 
part of the worship except the opening volunta- 
ries, you may easily enough secure a choiras good. 
Ilire a chorister who has had experience in leading 
Jarge bodies of singers; appoint one evening in 
the week when he shall meet the singers of your 
congregation, especially the young people, and 
give them instruction in the elements of music: 
then let him select his choir from the materials 
thus collected. The larger it is the better; fill up 
allthe room in your gallery. Start with a dozen 
or twenty if you can get no more, but increase the 
number to fifty or a hundred as soon as you can. 
Let the choir sing a voluntary, a good church an- 
them, to begin the seivice ; that will inerease their 
interest in their work; and you may secure some 
really fine choral effects, after they have been well 
trained. But the main business of the choir will 
be to lead the congregation in the singing of the 
hymns; and if the singers on the one hand and 
the congregation on the other understand that 
this is ihe object for which the choir is organ- 
ized, it will be able to give the congregativu 
the most effective sort of help. 

Such a choir cannot be started without some 
labor. To find the right leader, to stir up the 
singers in the congregation to attend his re- 
hearsals, to secure the best singers for the choir, 
will require tact and patience. It will be hard to 
get some persons to go into the gallery who are 
needed there, and hard to keep some out who are 
not needed, There is a foolish impression among 
some of our church members that it is slightly 
derogatory to the dignity of a lady or a gentleman 
of means or social position to sing in the choir. 
That must be overcome in some way; and those 
food singers, who have held their tongues hitherto, 
must be convinced that it is their duty to leave 
their pews and go upinto the gallery. All this 
will take work; but, when you get your grand 
chorus gcinyg, and your congregation joining with 
vigor in the songs of the sanctuary, you will feel 
that you never did any work in your life that paid 
so weil, 


FATHER UYACINTHE ON MARRIAGE. 


HE letter of Father Hyacinthe concerning his 
marriage—which we give on page 253—is 
far more than an exeuse for his individual ac- 
tion. It isa declaration of ideas not only true and 
noble in themselves, but most essential to the 
soundness of the church, and of pressing im- 
portance at just this time. What will strixe 
every reader of this letter, is its sweet and 
Doble Christian spirit. But, more than this, it 
sets forth principles as to the marriage of 
the elergy which are self-consistent and—in the 
ght of the Scriptures, of reason and of history — 
self-evident. 
That, to an exceptional few, the state of celibacy 
affords the best opportunity for doing the Lord's 


work, all will admit as beyond question, As 
to whether celibacy is a more or less fre- 


quent obiigation, we might dier with Father 
Hyacinthe. But that is not a question of princi- 
pie. He touches tho root of thetnatter in the two 
principles which he so admirably expreases, that 
we are loth to vary from his language; namely, 
that celibacy is never to beenforced by vows, but 
to be alwaysa matter of constant voluntary in- 
clination ; and that the state of marriage is in itse! 
essentially sacred, and consistent with the highest 
spiritual functions. 

The mistake of the Church of Rome on the last 


point seems to us as fatal an error as ever entered 


the minds of men. That church has founded its 
practice of priestly celibacy of the idea that mar- 


riage involved degradation, that it was a conces- 
sion to human weakness, and incompatible with 
the highest spiritual condition. A more degrading 
and mischievous falsehood never came from the 
Father of Lies. Its effect, historically viewed, has 
been wholly evil. Affixing astigma te the noblest 
human relation, it has, in so far, actually degraded 
that relation. It has established for the officers 
of the church a law flatly contradictory of ths 
human nature that God made. The natural re- 
sult has followed, Setting up for its clergy an 
artificial and false standard of purity, it has hin- 
dered them from reaching that which was divinely 
ordained, 

We believe that the worst faults in the Catholic 
Church have been, not its errors in doctrine, but 
the corruption among its clergy, and its spiritual 
despotism. That corruption has been due to no 
cause more than the law of priestly celibacy. 
There is, too, a close historical connection be- 
tween the Papal tyranny against which Hyacinthe 
and his associates rebel, and the celibacy of the 
clergy. That practice was first made of universal 
obligation by the great Pope Hildebrand in tho 
eleventh century. It wasone of his most effective 
measures for strengthening and centralizing the 
organization of the church. By cutting the 
priest off froin the ties of family, it isolated him 
from society ; it severed him froin the great coin- 
mon sentiments and affections of humanity ; and 
made bim the more obedient, even to servility, to 
the ecclesiastical authority which took the place 
of wife and children. It has largely increased the 
disciplined subordination,—imposing in appear- 
ance, but destructive to spiritual liberty and 
growth,—which culminated in the establishment 
of a single absolute despot. The revolt against 
that despotism can avail but little except as it 
strikes down the unnatural barrier between the 
priest and human society. 

Love is the supreme purifier. The union of hus- 
band and wife is the blessed means ordained of 
God for raising mankind out of the animalinto the 
spiritual To many and many a man has the love 
of a noble woman come as a delivering angel, 
opevlug to Lim a ne life, The family, of which 
that relation is the source and bond, is the great 
school in which God educates his children to for- 
get themselves and live for each other and for 
Him. Itis the glory of Christianity to have hon- 
ored and elevated marriage, to have made its 
affections purer, its influences more sacred; and 
Christianity never had a more fatal perversion 
than that which pronounced the marriage state 
an inferior one, and denied it to the teachers and 
leaders of the community. 


— ↄ — — 


MR. SUMNER’S POSITION. 


HE greater marvel has had its lesser counter- 
part. The Democrats of the country have 
nominated Horace Greeley for President, and the 
Democrats of Massachusetts have nominated 
Charles Sumner for Governor! Shall we not hear 
next that Pius Ninth has recommended Father 
Hyacinthe as his successor ? 
Mr. Sumner's position as an opponent of 
the Republican candidate for President is tus 
brought into fresh prominence, and invites 
thoughtful consideration. Why is he in oppo- 
sition to the great body of his life-long associates ? 
Mr. Greeley's friends are fighting their battle 
mainly on the Southern question. How does Mr. 
Sumner stand in this matter as to them and as to 
the Republican party? He has always been a 
leader in coercive measures. The Ku-klux laws, the 
election laws, all that has been denounced as 
“centralizing” legislation, have had no warmer 
advocate than Charles Sumner. He has made not 
only the personal security of the blacks, but their 
«enjoyment of the minutest social privileges, par- 
amount to all other considerations. It was li. 
rectly due to him that the Amnesty Bill of the 
last Congress was delayed for months; and only 
in bis absence was it passed at all. He insisted 
on joining to it a Civil Rights clause, of very 
doubtful constitutionality. He even periled this, 
his pet measure, by so coupling it with the Am- 
nesty Bill that each hindered the other. His 
whole course in these matters has been consist- 
ently, uniformly, for the most radical and vigor- 
ous coercive policy toward the Soutb 
With such a record, how is it possible for Mr. 
Sumner to join with a party whose great ery is the 
removal of oppressive legislation from the South? 
Mr. Schurz and Mr. Trumbull ure consistent. 
They have steadily opposed the legislation now 
complained of. But Mr. Sumner, —with what self- 
"respect can he join the cry against oppression of 
the South? With what face can he attack Grant 
asa ty rant over the Southern people, —he, whose 
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Jittle finger has been thicker than Grant's loins 
toward the South? The President has used with 
the greatest moderation the unlimited power con. 
ferred by Congress, and has steadily advocated 
Amnesty. Mr. Sumner has been foremost in e- 
tablishing arbitrary power; and has hindered 
Amnesty more than any other man. His position 
now compared with his record is as incongruous, 
as absurd, as the supplest politician ever ex- 
hibited. 

Mr. Sumner is not a supple nor an unprincipled 

wan; but he is habitually so dominated by a 
single idea that for the time he sees nothing else. 
Until lately, the controling idea with him has 
been the equality of the negro; now, it is hos- 
tility to General Grant. 

Mr. Sumner's present position traces directly 
back to the San Domingo matter. For his instru- 
mentality in defeating the annexation, we belisve 
the country is grateful to him. But his manner of 
Coing it was most unfortunate. From the first it 
tcok the form of a bitter personal attack on the 
President. Mr. Sumner denounced General Grant 
in terms appropriate to the worst of usurpers, Ilo 
kept no limits in his language; his rhetoric was 
fervid with wrath and denunciation. Brutus 
could not have said harder things of Cesar than 
Mr. Sumner said of the President. The country, 
which supported him in his opposition to the an- 
nexation, never supported him in imputing to 
General Grant wilful, criminal usurpation. 

Then came Mr. Sumner's deposition from the 
Chairmanship of the Foreign Relations cominit- 
tee. He had filled that position ably; his friends 
like to say that he had been the virtual Secretary 
of State. Was it possible, with the gravest foreign 
negotiations pending, that the President and the 
real Secretary should desire to meet, as represent- 
ative of the co-ordinate treaty-making power, a 
man at once accustomed to dictate, and intensely 
hostile to the President and hostile to the Secre- 
tary? Was it strange that the majority of Re- 
publican Senators preferred the harmonious work. 
ing of the Government in such a matter to the 
personal dignity of Charles Sumner? 

Of the attacks on the President by which Mr. 
Sumner has signalized himself during the last few 
months we have spoken as they occurred. They 
have been full to the brim of the exaggeration, 
the partisanship, the bitterness, which we expect 
from the campaign paper, but not from fair. and 
judicious men. Mr. Sumner has heaped on the 
President accusations which, were the half of them 
true, would mark the Amerivan people as imbo- 
cile for submitting so long to such a tyrant. He 
has raked up the records of corruption since the 
world began, for comparisons and illustrations of 
the bareness of our President. And this, of the 
soldier of the Wilderness and Richmond! This, 
of the modest, manly, faithful servant of the Re. 
public ! 

The American people resents such injustice. 
Not all Mr. Sumner's past services, not his learn- 
ing nor ability nor sufferings in the cause of free- 
dom, will to him the sympathy of the nation, 
when he thus passes from the statesman into the 
partisan ; when he leaves the party with which he 
has hitherto acted out of biiter, unmeasured 


hostility to a chief whom the nation respects and 
trusts. 


AN HOURS IDLENESS. 
ROM the roar of the city streets, from the 
tumult that never lulls, and the strife that 
never flags—for one short hour, good Lord, de- 
liver us! 

Our wish is fulfilled. No angel bears us away; 
no Aladdin's Jam is We step inte a street-car, 
pay our fare, and are carried to Central Park. 

Blessed change! Here is quiet and bean‘y; here 
are wide stretches of the fairest turf; here are 
smooth and silent roads, and paths that win! 
among shrubbery. Here are men and women ü 


little children giving themselves ap wholly to: 


tranquil enjoyment. And what a noble play- 
ground forthem! Truly, God did 1a9ke ths eoun- 
try,and man was workiug attera good Master 
when he made this park. 

But where thall we turn first? To the animals! 
To the animals, by ull means, and first to the 
monkeys. But, lo, before we reach the monkays, 

misshapen, outlandish creatures are these 
feeding and tetLered on the grass? Young ele- 
phants! Clumsy, rough-hewn, they look like early 
experiments of Nature's, or as if she had been in- 
terrupted when they were half done, and had uever 
had time to finish them off. 

But here are the great cages full of monkeys! 

And by what a crowd are they besieged! Couatry 
folks and city people, fashionable ladies and 
- Fagged urchins, nurses with babies, old aud young, 


big and little, in one dense, admiring throng. 
There is scmething more amusing than the monk- 
eys. Stand at one end of the line, where you can 
watch the lockers-on. See the varied expressions 
of delight; the small boys in perpetual conval- 
sions, the crowing babies; the smiles, the grins, 
the chuckles, the eestasies of mirth, that play over 
the erray of faces! If, as some good folks think, 
the Lerd on the whole rather disapproves of laugh. 
ter, what did he make monkeys for? They are the 
very esserce of drollery. Their grimaces, their 
pranks, their roisxtering jollities, their affectations 
of unutteruble wisdom, would make a saint just 
cntering the heavenly gates stop to laugh. 

We do not believe that monkeys are incipient 
men. If anything they are at the other end of the 
linc—the rewnnant of a degenerate race, They do 
so exquisitely parody all the absurdities of man. 
Their pretense of wisdom is a satire on his. Their 
immense activity about nothing is the very cari- 
eature of the pother the lords of creation are 
making over yonder in Broadway and Wall strost. 

What do monkeys think about, when they as- 
sume that air of immeasurable sapience? Are 
they constructing theories of the universe? We 
have closely compared these meditative moods 
with their following activities, and we are eon- 
virecd that to the monkey mind the problem of 
life is not the origin of moral evil, or the relation 
of mird to matter, but What were fleas mile 
for?’ The monkey ereed of morality has a like 
foundation. Its articles are two: to get rid of il’as 
myself, and to help my neighbor to get rid of his. 
You shall see them laboring to these ends with the 
whole ardor of their souls, 

But we are lingering too long among these de- 
lights ; there are others that claim us. Here are 
more cages and pens. Here is a splendid buffalo. 
What a mighty and noble head! He has the ven- 
erable and ivnocent aspect of a patriarch. Hi; 
horns lock like storm-worn rocks, Near him is a 
grizzly bear, an uncouth, shambling fellow; but 
those huge claws recall the stories of advent ire 
with his kind that used to deliciously thril our 
young blood. Then come the bright-faced, nimb‘e 
*eocns; the foxes ; the wolves, who wear forthe mos: 
part a disreputable and confessedly thievish loox. 
Here is the bird of freedom, who has got the air of 
a barn-yard fowl, and looks little nobler than his 
ugly bare-necked cousin, the condor. 

In this house are the really terrible fe!lows; 
the genuine man-eaters: leopards and panthers; 
and, best of all, lions and tigers, The lions are 
erandly-built creatures, with kingly heads. But 
like caged lions generally, they have a look of great 
ennui, They appear utterly bored. But the tiger's 
tavogeness possesses him too thoroughly ever to 
disappear from bis looks. Of all living things, a 
tiger scems most like a devil incarnate, His eye has 
in it a borrible suggestion of boundless cruelty. 
His frame isa marvel of supple strength. There 
is Po er in every limb and grace in every line. He 
has a trick of fastening his eyes on some person, 
and following him steadily wherever he goes. One 
fancies what he is thinking about. 

Peiore the tigers’ cages stand the small boys 
and rin k in deep delight. Marvelous stories they 
will tell to smaller brothers and sisters at home! 

It does the heart good to see such a multitude 
cf people having such a good time. Tais is a 
charming place for children. For the poor little 
priecners of city streets, there is immense happi- 
ness in just the freedom of these broad spaces, 
the rt ss and trees, the sweet country atmosphere 
that all children love. And there are many de- 
viees for their special delectation. Here, for 
weary mathers end nurses, are baby-carriages to 
let by the hcur, Here are charming goat-wa:sons 
forthe young ones to ride in. We hope to see 
here some day that crowning joy of the Lon lon 
Zcologice! Garden, an elephant whose sole eu- 
pation is to carry loads of children on his back. 

For older folks, here are countless attractions, 
of beanty and of convenience, that have been too 
often described to need our re-telling. And whit 
abundant use is made of them! It “doeth good 


iike a medicine” to watch the endless stream of: 


people enjoying themselves. Here toward even- 


ing sweeps the long cavaleade of carriages Ay 
riders; and here sit independent pedestria 


criticising the horses. 


There is no better amuse- 
ment then to watch the groups that stroll by, 


the country visitors, te fashionables, the sewing- 
girls, the servants; the invalid tenderly eseorted 
to a ride in one of the cheap park carriages; the 
pairs of lovers, as to the stage of whose courtship 
one may guess; the colored people, Wio, of all 
mankind seem most to ei joy a holiday, and whose 
beb-o’-link laugiter is tho merriest of sounds. 

As you go home, foliow a side street down to the 


river, oa either side. Sce how crowded and sor- 


did are the homes of even the respectable and 
bard-working poor. Think what it is to those 
whose lives are passed in such surroundings, to 
have within easy distance such a refuge as that 
we have just seen. If on the one day of reprieve 
from toil that the week brings, they seek this Gar- 
den of Eden, ean it be in the heart of man to blame 
them? Certainly there could have been no blame 
in the heart of Him who walked the earth earry- 
ing good tidings to the poor. 

But we have taken our share in this great pleas- 
ure in a week-day stroll. Going back into the 
rushing river of men, we long for despotic auth- 
ority to turn it aside for three hours a day into 
this great play-ground, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


** UBLIC OPINION.”—The extract from the 
I. Christian Iniclligencer on Protestant patronage 
ot Cattolic Schools, which may be found in another ool- 
umn, differs from the many articles which swarm in 
Protestant papers on the same theme, in the calm- 
ness and liberality of its spirit. The writer does not 
feclealled to denounce the Roman Catholie teach- 
ers for the earnest purpose they manifest to get 
power over the coming generation through theic 
schools, but contents bimself with warning heedless 
Protestant parents of the fact and of its tendency. 

The praise which the Infelligencer concedes some- 
what csutiously to these teachers, we are compelled, 
after some personal observation, tF award without 
nuch qualification. There are pot a few particulars 
in which the conduct of their schools might be emu- 
lated to advantage by the managers of our own. That 
spirit of courtesy and kindness, that recognition of 
age or superior station on the part of youth, which is 
so churming in these establishments, is generally re- 
gurded in Protestant Schools as too subservient for 
the spirit of the age, or the dignity and independence 
of Young America. 

What is it that turns all the young Protestants who 
attend these schools into Catholics? Is not the question 
worth puttirg? And is it not possible that some of 
the elements of this fascination may be worth stady- 
ing to acquire? We knew a,blunt lady once who, in 
p acing her daughter in a Néw York convent school, 
:tipulated that she should not be made a Catholio. “I 
cen assure yo.a”’ said the lady principal with a smile, 
“that there shail be no interference with her religious 
telief; but we cannot help her being surrounded witis 
a Catholic atmosphere.” It is this “Catholic atmos- 
phere,” whatever it may consist of, that does the busi- 
ness; and while we heartily agree with the Intelli- 
qenee? that be is a very careless Protestant who sub- 
jects bis children to it, we would not only refrain from 
vilifying the Catholic educators on account of it, but 
we weuld fain have it analyzed and appreciated by 
our own. 


—A playful paragraph in our ‘Sayings and 
Deings,“ extracted from the Chicago Advance, points 
vutthe contrast between the proscriptive utterance of 
the Methodist Conference ou the subject of games, eto., 
nd the more liberal practice of the brethren at camp- 
mcctings, where every plot and alley suitable for 
croquet are devoted to that fascinating amusement. 
‘The joke is well enough; but the melancholy aspect 
of tbe case is, that while the clergy and ruling classes 
of the church, instead of grappling, in an enlightened 
und liberal spirit, with the great problem of amuse- 
mente, keep up this fulmination of senseless bulls 
agsirst every amusement that has ever been de- 
neunced as unchristian, the common members go ou 
in their own way, quietly ignoring prohibitions that 
are nullified by their own extravagance: and thus the 
bad comes in with the good, and no discrimination 
whatever is made to guide the conscientious young 
disciple. 

We bate seen this process going on for half a cen- 
tury, and, for aught we can see, it is destined still to 
go on indefinitely. Dress, dancing, the theatre, cards, 
vovels, have all been blindly and without discrimina- 
tion denounced, and all, every day, more and more 
adopted or tolerated by the people; until there are 
now no recognized principles on the subject in the 
church, except those rhetorical pronuncismentos of 
the pulpit, which are generally despised, or at least 
very largely disregarded. lu short, the church yields 
all its favorite poritions in social ethics only too 
readily; rot gracetully, and because of increasiag 
ligbt ard a modification of view, but as a conoession 
to the spirit of worldiiaes:s which it is confessedly 
powerlcss to resist. Ought this so to be? 


It would be hard to explain why, yet there 
certainly is something irresistibly droll about the ides 
of the manufacture of false eyes, and the trafficin 
bem. Wherefore we incontinently grin, on reading 
in a French paper a detailed avcount of this curious 
business, and learn that the average sale per week in 
aris of these bogus “ windows of the soul is over 
four hundred; and that one of the leading houses 
keeps a one-eyed man, to try em on” (or in), so that 
the customer can see the exact effect of any par- 
ticular visual in the human head. Second-hand 
sparklers or languishers are sold to the poor, 
and many are “sent to the Sandwich Islands” 
where, probably, they are acceptable as tokens 
of civilization—like cast-off cocked hats, hoop-skirts 
and paper collars. Among wealthy monoculists, ¢ 
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however, there is a wide field for nice distinctions 
and dilettanti fancies in the wearing of these 
We once enjoyed the friendship of a 


pretty baubles. 
one-eyed man of means, who rejoiced in a whole 
drawerful of eyes, of uniform shade (he was limited 
in this respect by the fixed qualitics of the natural and 
humbler organ that yet remained to him), but of ey- 
ery type of expression represented by the shifting 
moods of the human soul, It was sometiing more 
than an amusement to him; it was an exercises of his fin- 
est powers of psychological discrimination,to adapt the 
expression of the unconscious orb to the precise con- 
dition of his mind aud heart, for the day. One of the 
less delicate of these criteria we chance to remember. 
Said our friend, When I’ve been out late the night 
afore, and perhaps been a lectle too high, [always get 
up in the mornin’, and put in a/)/ood-shot one!” We 
had nearly forgotten to say, the price is $10 a bulb. 


—Clergymen have struck for a less number of 
working hours. Why not 

Simply because the nature of the clergyman’s busi- 
ness is to be “in season and out of season.” If this 
bit of presumption prove successful, the next thing 
will bea rising among the wet-nurses! 


—The English Public Opinion paragraphs after 


this solemn sort on “so-called American humor,” | nant 
lig lit. 


which, it says, is finding a ready market in En- 
glu d“: 

The School Doard Chronicle hears that one of our 
weekly newspapers has a professed humorist from the 
States on ite staff. and that a leading inagazineis about 
to foilow suit. We do not know that this kind of thing 
ix a useful to our literature, though some of 
our American biciuicu :criainly develop a special and 
Original kind ef 

The beauty of this is that Oj; inion itself, as 
lor gas we have kuown it, has had a column 
which has never by any chance coutained matter other 
than that extracted from American papers, of the 
broadest and most extravagant stripe. It is so liks 
Cousin John to indulge in a little moral sniff at “ this 
kind of thing,“ while he shakes his fat sides in un- 
qualified enjoyment of it. 


— — — 


The Household. 


ABOUT A CHURCH, 
BY c. c. c. 


A CHURCH that has long stood in the busiest 
part of one of our Western citirs, is now being 
torn Govn. Workmen ina cloud of dust are wrench- 
ing apart every stone and beam and rafter. 
Now, I know how many old people have talked by 
the hour of the churches of their childhood, after 
wiping their spectacles meanwhile; but perhaps the 
big and little readers of the Christian Union wouid 
like to hear an old grandfather tell how this one 


-geemed to him—especially as he loves daily to talk of 


these bygone days. 
Not fifty years ago this very spot was a gentleman’s 
‘garden, Where the wind waved the grass and the sun 
coaxed out the flowers, until some good people bought 
it for their church. How proud and happy they were 
when it was finished! They expected it would last a 
longtime. A tin box, within which were coin, news- 
papersand other things, was put under the corner-stone ; 
most likely they thought it would some day be as great 
-a curiosity as the birds and beetles in the Pyramids. 

I remember the church standing by itself, with grass 
and shrubs growing around. From the large windows 
I could see the sky; the trees bent down aud looked 
in when a storm was coming; how impatiently they 
knocked on the glass, and swayed hither aud thither, 
which was their way of telling us to hurry home. 

Stray bees buzzed about our heads during service. 
They had not been duly informed as to the change 
from garden to meeting-house, and did not seen satis- 
fled with the flowers on the bonnets. 

A caged mocking bird was at the window of the 
next house, about half a square off, which always set 
up an opposition song whenever the choir began to 
king. Failing to gain the victory by melody, he would 
mew like a cat, crow like a cock, squeak like a wheel- 
barrow; and his great achievement, on which he 
specially prided himself, was making a nolse like 
scratching on a pane of glass. This ear-piercing sound 
gave infinite delight to the children. Ue gave bis 
Whole mind to the business, in the most determined 
manner, but invariably stopped when the choir did, 
and listencd like any unfeathered Christian to the 
germon. 

Nothing interested me more thau asqrare pew on 
the right hand side of the pulpit. A meek little 
widow named Martin sat there, and ber family asemed 

‘to overflow like that of the old woman who lived in a 
shoe. It required careful packing at tirst, and watch- 
ing afterwards, to keep them from spilling out into 
the nisle. Such rustling of Sunday-school papors, aud 
such constant twittering pervaded that pew, that we 
called it the Martin Box. One of the boys, Asa Mar- 
tin. wore a big white collar; and made a ship with his 
jack- knife, which made its first voyage in a tub under 
the hydrant. No oceau steamer was ever looked upon 
by grown people with more interest than was this 
‘nautical achievemcnt by the little folks of my day. 
I remember when the whole of our domestic circle 
was excited by a children's concert in the old church. 


Asa Martin, perched upon a stool in the gallery, with | 


remember how the pulpit looked. 


his bead just above the railing, chirped out to a large 
and adwiring audience: 


If ever l see | 


On bush or tree 
Young birds on a pretty nest, 
I must not in my play 
Steal the birds away 
To grieve their mother’s breast.“ 

Perbaps Asi has long ago been captain ot his own 
chip in China or Australis. Wherever he is I wish 
bim good luck. As to Minnie Martin, who had golden 
hair, and eyes like the sky, I was never tired of look- 
ing at ber. One of her accomplishments was making 
a doll baby complete out of her handkerchief—tw> 
little knots for the feet, and a Quaker bonnet on the 
head. Even at this distance of time it impresses me 
asasurprising performance. During the operation the 
little puss would look as demure as if she were study- 
ing ber catechism. Once sha gave mea marygold be- 
fore churcb, aud thet was a bright morning in my re- 
collection. Marygolds are not considered very pretty 
or very sweet ; but, everything Minnie touched was 
(harmed. The sun, shining through a crack in a 
western shutter, made a luminous bar through the 
church, which glorificd every mote of dust in its path. 
So elevated was my state of mind on that day, that I 
felt that [ could have walked straight on this beam of 


Of course a youth as well brought ap as I was must 
It was almost un- 
der the eaves, and the winding stairs, that led from 
the lower world to the sacred box, were about as hich 
as these by which weclimbed to our garret at home, 
when we were allowed to ransack among the mys- 
tcrious rubbish of those unknown regions. 1 knew 
the figures on the stair-carpet by heart. The colors 
had faded to uniform drab, except three red roses in 
the n iddle of each step. I knew they were roses, for 
TI remem! red their earher days; but now they stood 
cut like three big drops of blood. Often and often, of 
asummer’s day, [have watched the two red tassels 
which dangled from the front of the pulpit cushion. 
The least motion made then dance backwards and 
forwaids to their own shadows, 0 

I never ceased to wonder at one strange tbing: 
When the front door was shut, the wall, back of the 
minister, was of an uniform dull tint ; but when it 
was opened, a brightness fell on the leaves of the 
Bible, which then looked like a blaze; the wall was 
illuminated—a black shadow-man, who had been in 
nmbush, started out in the light behind the preacher, 
mocking his every gesture with fearful distinct- 
ness. As he talked to the congregation, the shadow- 
man talked to him: was gentle when he was; if ono 
threatened, so did the other. When the front door 
was closed he disappeared, and left the minister alone 
in his pulpit. ; 

How plainly I can remember the Sundays in that old 
church! I see the good old Scotebman march out of 
church in the squeakiest of boots, because the choir- 
leader presumed to use a violin. They have fiddled 
me out for gude,“ he said. He has long ago left this 
world, and I have no doubt is satisfied that the har ps 
of the four and twenty elders are quite orthodox. 
The wrath of another deacon impressed me at that 


time. There was a proposal to turn round and face 


the new organ during the singing. Do you think I 
will worship that golden calf?” I heard him say, in a 
most decided way, shutting his lips with a snap, as if 
his opinions were locked up to keep. When the bell 
fell down and smashed the sextou's foot, just as he was 
ringing it for morning church, it was a great regret to 
me that I was not there to see it done; but I was just 
n moment too late. I remember as if it were yesterday, 
all about the stranger who sneezed so fearfully. The 
noise was like that of a pea-fowl before rain. He was 
kad out, aud 1 wondered where he would go, and 
where he would sneeze next. No place but a grave- 
yard could stand quietly such an explosion. 

Just as plainly comes before me our matter-of-fact, 
out-spoken deacon, who thought one day the volua- 
tary on the organ was unnecessarily long. I can see 
him stand up in his pew, and pointing his finger at the 
offending music, say, in a distinct voice,“ Stop that 
noise!” What the effect of this thunder-clap was 
upon the performers, I did not then know. Outside 
of heaven, musicians are alla little particular, not to 
sny touchy; but the stir aud ripple over the cougre- 
gation, even 2 child could see as well as feel. 

Then Iremember our deur old minister, so near to 
heaven in many ways, and so dear te old and to 
cbildish hearts. 

But of all the things stamped on my memory, noth- 
ing remains with such distinctuess ss the incide it of 
my taking up a notice to the clergyman, one: when 
the church was full. After my mother handcd me 
the ominous bit of paper, I made one or two false 
starts before mustering resolution for the undertaking. 
I koked at the red spots on the carpet and imagined 
myself stepping on them. Such u cloud of bashful- 
ness came over me, it choked me. Iwas halt and 
blind and dumb. I did not so much mind the going 
up, With my back to everybody, but as with a mau 
going to be bung, it was the coming down tuat troub- 
— Suppose l should fall right into the Martin 

ox 
When I was fairly in tho pulpit, and the minister 
asked me some question in the kindest mauner, I an- 
Swered, Les, ma'am,“ without the remotest idea of 
what wassaid. When I turned to descend, the con- 
gregation was as indistinct to my eyes as if a patch- 


work quilt had been shaken before me; each step of 


the stairs rose up to meet my trembling feet. I stum. 
bled into our pew, and put my head down as far as [ 
couid. I could not get under the seat, as I would like 
to have done—but a painful sense of having disgraced 
myself filled me and seemed to ooze ont of every pore, 
My dear mother never sent me on the same errand 
again. I did not know why, for never a word passed 
my lips about the matter. The very thought of it 
made me feel hot all over. 

At one time in its history, the inside of our old 
church was remodeled; the pulpit was made lower 
so that the preacher was nearer his people. Then a 
fan-shaped window of stained glass was placed behiad 
it. It consisted of medallions of green and blue, each 
in a yellow rim, making every one think of a spread 
peacock’s tail. 

The young people liked the modern stained windswa, 
but one of the deacons said, with a disgusted air, that 
the congregation looked like flies walking round in a 
Lic kaleidoseope. 

Buildings grew close and closer round the church. 
Thcre were now no trees—only eolumns of smoke to 
be seen from the windows. No birds came near, evan 
the mockirg-bird could not have been heard for the 
express-wagons, the ommbuses, aud street railroads 
that 1attled by the door. A great store towered up 
first on one side, and then on the other. 

During the war, when there were Union victories, 
flags of triumph waved from these buildings over it 
bright in the sunshine—with quivering shadows be- 
neath. Onee it was draped im mourning, every pillar 
vreathed in black, and its somber drapery seemed to 
darken the air. Then even the tiniest shed wore a 
symbol of mourning--it was for our martyred Lin- 
colin. 

As the tall houses closed around and above, the mod. 
est brown temple seemed to settle down more and 
more; especially was it dwarfed by a seven-storied 
establishment opposite. This was occupied by a pop- 
ular daily paper, and at night the windows in the two 
upper stories were forty blazing eyes that looked su- 
perior down upon the quiet old-fashioned concern. 
They seemed to consider it way-behind the times, 
Once the nearest printing-office to the church was one 
we always passed on our way to school. It had the 
words “Job Printing“ on the outside, and through the 
open window we saw a dingy man at his work. lu muy 
childhood I had often wondered whether the mu>h. 
enduring Job had risen from his ash-heap and was 
working up there. 

At last it was thought best to tear down the old. 
church, On the last night that service was held there, 

one of the first deacons stood up in the pulpit and gave 
a history of the old church from its building till now, 
I can remember when his hair was black as ink—now 
it was white and like a hulo round his We. When he 
ended, the people all went out, the gas was turned off, 
and we looked back as we would look into an open 
gave, soon to be closed forever. All the old folks felt 
as if they had been to a funeral. 

But the best part of the church, the good people, are 
here yet. It is like taking your worn-out Bible and 
putting a new cever on it; the same thing, only in 


another bindings 


— 


TIIOSE COW'S. 
BY KATYDID. 


„Miss Wilkins! Miss Wilkins! Missis Wilkins! 
wakeup! Will yez?’ 

“Well, Nora what is it?“ and with eyes half opened 
Ieprang from my bed and opened the door of my 
chamber. What's the matter!” Everything's the 
matther shure, and the butther going back to crame 
intirely. While I’m talking wid yez, aad Jim Donelly, 
bad luek to him, wid a lame foot this mornin’. Why 
couldn't he wait till a dacent time for it? And, Miss 
Wilkins, who’ll drive the cows?” 

“Who? Why Jim Donelly Won't he!“ 

“No marm. Wasn't I jist afther telling yez, he's gat 
a sore foot and can’t go at all, the spalpeen!”’ 

„That's bad; where's Dennis?“ 

Gone to mow the south lot, an hour ago.” 

Can't you go with the cows Nora?” 

Me; Yes’m if yerself’U do the churnin.” 

I hesitated. Frank (that’s my husband) had gone 
uu for a few days, leaving me, a bride of six montls 
on the farm. I had expected my brother and two 
young sisters from my cily home to keep me company, 
but for some reason they h ailed to come; so now, 
eave Dennis and the faithful Nora, I was alone in the 
house and no neighbor very near. 

The weather had been fearfully hot, but as I looked 
from my wirdow at five gees on that July morn- 
ing, the grass and trees wére glistening with dew, and 
the air was col and delightful. A sudden impulse 
seized me. Where are the cows, Nora?” 

“They’re turned out since the milking, gone up the 
road a long piece mum; the last I seen of em they rua 
forninat the big elm.“ 

“Well I'll go aud drive them to the pasture my- 
self.“ ‘ 

“Miss Wilkins! You?” 

Mrs. Wilkins, Nora.“ 

“Yes’m. Course. Missis Wilkins, but indeed 
mum“ 

“Yes, yes, Nora, the cows are gentle and kind and 
quiet, I hear that enid a dozen times a day, at least, 
and if little Jim Donelly can manage them, I can. 
know where the pasture us perfectly well. I’ve walked 
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—— 
there several times with Fra— with Mr. Wilkins. Yes. 
* carefully I dressed myself in a light muslin, 
which was particularly becoming, and looking in the 
glass as I adjusted a jaunty little hat, with roses on the 
side, my heart beat quickly as I remembered what 
Frank had said the last time I wore it. 
It was this. That all hie res needed was a trifle 
more color to be the queen-rose of all the world. 
And wasn’t it yust possible that Frank would be 
6 Cight o'clock train this morning, and 


bome 
— nine the cows pasture in the fresh air 


| places, the little bat nearly demolished, and,—yes, I 
think there was color in my face. 

But I had my stick, and marched majestically up to 
the cows. Go along!” I screamed, giving ons of the 
Yankees a timid tap on the flank. She really moved 
two steps. I muststrike harder; and if I did, would 
che turn and toss me on her horns? 

Well, better even that thau to be defeated and 
ruled out by cows; and t@en, too, it ovcurred to me 
that they had probably gotten used to Jim Donelly’s 
style, and I must imitate it. So with mingling visions 
of Kilkenny cats, South-Sea islanders, [ndisn war- 
cries, at them I went, flourishing, scolding, cudgelinz, 
screaming, scrambling, until they are all fairly start- 


and dew a sure way to bring color to my ce: a 
chall see. ‘ 

The sun was not high, and the shadows lay delicio™ 
cool acress the read, us, disdaining the sun umbretlal 
which Nora thoughtfully proffered, I stepped daintil 
and gaily across the lawn. 

“ Dear, dear, them tight boots!“ I heard Nora mut- 
ter us I went outof the yard. But I only glanced dowa 
complacently and thought a French No. 3 was certuin- 
ly armal size for one of my height, and that Frank 
always wanted me to wear nice boots. 

But the cows! Yes, there they were, six of them 
quietly feeding by the roadside in the distance. 

The two large long-horned Yankees, the sleek well- 
made Dutch cow, that we called Dutchess, the little 
Jerseys, Bess aud Belle, one with a black nose which 
almost (ost us a fortune, end the frisky half-grown 
Leifer wl ich we wero raising—ivec! 

They bad been left so long since they were turned 
out, that they bad apparently forgotten that they 
were going to pasture,.and had faced quite about to- 
ward home, as they cropped the dewy grass. 

As I neared them they glanced at me with a re- 
proachful look, but steadily continued their employ- 
ment It made me a little nervous that their heads 
were toward me, but I would not ceufess it even to 
mnyeclt. 

Were they not our cows? Of course I would only 
have to bint my wishes, aud each one, immediately 
obecicnt, would jog along in the way she should go. 

Meantime they had gotten into a meditative mood 
and must be roused. Sol assumed a fierce attitude 
and called out “go along, go along,” flourishing my 
bends and expecting an instant response. 

But to my astovishment aud indignation not a cow 
started, 

Crunch, crunch, crunch. 

What should 1 do? ~ 

“If 1 get onestarted the rest will follow,” I thought. 
So, boldly venturing quite close to the nearest one, I 
made some cnergetic remarks to her, which caused 
her to lift her hend a moment to look at me, and then 
quietly walk to the other side of the road where the 
gruss was nicer. 

Oh, dear! if I could only get them started.” 

Growing braver, as | saw they paid no attention to 
me, 1 walked along among them and reconnoitered. 

“Kind and gentle and quiet!“ Oh, yea! quite too 
much so ; if they had more spirit they would not be 
idling the time ausy in this manner. 

If those cows hadn't heard of Jim Donnelly’s lame 
foot, and planned to have it all their own way that 
morning, my name isn’t Alice Wilkius, 

But bark! a carriage is coming! 

Shall I ask for help? 

Never! 

So, hastily taking a volume of Tennyson from my 
pocket, I opened it, uud commenced a leisurely sauuter 
asifI was taking a morning stroll, just looking up 
with a careless nod, as the carriage, containing some 
of the town’s-people, went rapidly past. 

Meanwhile a bright thought crossed my mind. 1 
would tbrow stones at the cows. 

Frank bad forbidden Jim to stone them, but he 
never would find fault with me, no matter what I di l. 
Fo I filled my hands with stones, and commenced. 
The first four went nowhere in particular that [know 
of, The next batch expended itself harmlessly on the 
trees and fences. Growing more accurato in my aim, 
at length a small onc hit the Jersey on the leg; but 
the teck no notice of it, and crunched ou com- 
placentiy. 

Anotber grazed the Dutchess on the ear, and that 
ttately and distinguished individual raised her head 
‘and maliciously winked at me! 

Reader, did you ever have a cow wink at you? 

Until you have, I beg you will not laugh at me. 

I finally decided that stones were of no use, and re- 
membered disconsolately what my brother Sam used 
to say. Girls don’t know how to throw stones, or 
throw a ball, or throw anything.” But the sun was 
£¢ettirg higher and hotter, and my boots, from tradg- 
ing through the wet grass, and then along the dusty 
highway, were muddy and discolored, and the deli- 
cate muslin, wetand draggled, looked forlora enough. 
1 grew desperate. 
hadn’t I taken a stick—a long stick? That would 
Settle them. 

Though, by the way, scttling wasn't exactly what 
they needed. A large clump of alders grew by the 
Woodside, and I resolved to have the stick instanter. 

But, alas ! the inherent wickedness of cvcrything on 
that memorable morning ! 

The stick utterly refused to come off. Break it I 
did, and twisted it round and round, greening and 
‘plitting my kid gloves ina frightful manner. Yet, 
there it hung, and I have no doubt would be hanging 
there still, but that, roused to a frenzy, I remembered 
my teeth, and deliberately hit off every fiber. 


I would drive those cows. Why ‘ 


trembling in every limb, one little moment I must 
ake to recover, ere I follow; and seating mvself ona 
stone, With a suspicious-looking snake-like hole clo+ze 
beside it, I fam myself with the remnant of the little 
bat, and offer faint cougratulations to the quecn- 
reese. 

Only a moment, and when I look again, what do I 
see? No,—yee— It cannot be! It is! Those horrible 
cows! The war-whoop not being continued behind 
them, and the blows of the alder-stick ceasing, they 
bed stopped their trot, subsided to a walk, and were 
quietly grazing again. Heavens and earth! don't 
they know when they're conquered!” 

There is nothing to do, but t) repeat’ the previous 
dcee: and at them I go again with stick ani flourish 
and scream, and with the same result. 

There is no doubt now about the color in my 
cheeks, for the sun is well up, and shining full on my 
unprotected face. 

My little embroidered pocket-handkerchief, so deli- 
cately scented, has mopped and mopped it, making 
emenred and dusty streaks in all directions, of which 
Jam entirely and innocently unaware. Casting a 
glance downward, behold the French boots burst out, 
and covered with dirt, and round them dangling the 
once dainty white skirts. 

Put ch! those cows! Depraved in every bone and 
sinew! Wicked from the tip of the nose to the end of 
thetail; malice lurking in every hair, and particu- 
larly visible in the relish with which they still con- 
tinued to nibble the grass! Did ever cattle have such 
appetites? Why, they had been eating for hours, 
While I,—I kad bad no breakfast at all. But that 
was the least of my care. 

A third and a fourth trial made it evident that my 
enly hope consisted in keeping them in rapid mo- 
tion. If l allowed them to slacken their speed at all, 
IT was a lost woman. 

Ny this time my respect for Jim Donelly had reached 
avery high pitch. 

The distance to the pasture could not be very greut 
now, and I determined that the vicious animals should 
run the whole way. To be sure, my husband's injuus- 
tion to the matchless Jim would sound in my ears. 
“On no account, Jim, are you ever to allow the 
cows to go faster than a walk.“ But what could I 
do? 

So charging on them again with a wild shout and 
hurrab, up hill and down, weare all racing together. 

No. no, Dutchess! not a taste of that clover! off 
wita you!” “Bess! Bess! don’t you dare to stop!” 

How brave I was when their tails were toward me! 
And what carcd I for the clouds of dust which en- 
veloped us! 

Now the pasture nears; it is in sight, and my trial 
is almost over. 

Another disappqjutment? Oh, how eruel! the bara 
are up! How foolish of Frank always to insist that 
Jim sbould put them up at night! What harm could 
possibly come from their being dowa ready for an eu- 
trance atavy time? The panting animals crowd up 
to the fence, and look back at mo—at me—as if IT could 
goin amoug them aud open their doors. How could 
I nerve myself toit? I thought of Daniel in the lions’ 
den, of the three children with unpronounceahl« 
numes in the flery furnace, and of all the heroes and 
sheroes from Jael to Joan of Arc, but go in among 
those cowsand take down the bars I couldn't. Mean- 
while the black-nosed Jersey, tired of waiting in vain, 
etarted aloug and the Yankee cows followed; the 
others, bless their healthy app -tites, began crunching 
Eruss again. Must 1 go after the wanderers? 

Of course I must; that was clear. Though what I 
intended to do with them, provided I should succeed 
in bringing them back, will always remain a mystery. 

“Head em off, head em off!“ called a small boy 
from a corn-tield. 

Yes, indeed! Didn't I wish they had been all headed 
off, or ever I had tried to drive them to pasture, 

A noise of approaching wheels! I see a carriagzo— 
the dcpot-carriage—and hide behind a barberry-bush 
as Well as I can. 

Yes, there was old Grimsey driving, and 3 gentleman 
on the seat with him, but a spray of the barberry 
dushing across my eyes just then, I saw no more, 

The carriage drives up and stops at the bars. 

What is the menning of all this? What can be the 
matter with my cows? Jim! Jim!” 

“Oh Frank, Frank!’ I cried, emerging from my 
hiding-place, I've been driving them and they would 
run—I mean they wouldn't run—and I—I'm so glad 
you’vecome; and haven't I color enough in my cheeks 
now to suit you, sir? Because if I haven't, you need 
never expect me to drive those cows again, never!“ 

He took it ull in at a glance, and me into his arms at 
the same time; and then, holding me Qff with one 


cd, and the victory is won. Heated, out of breath, 


By this time the muslin was badly torn in many hand., looked at me and laut ned till the echoes rang. 


The boy from the corn-field had been quietly takiag 
down the bars, and the cows walked in as coolly and 
demurely as if they had never dreamed of anything . 
wrong in all their lives. 

“Poor Alice! poor little woman! Wouldn’t she make 
a good scare-crow? Here, Grimsey, stow her in bo- 
hind whereshe won't frighten the ohildren going te 
school.” 

“Color! why, you've color enough to last all sum- 
mer if judiciously laid on. Quceen-rose, queen-rose!l”’ 
and then he Jaughed again. 

The ride home was full of a delicious sense of ease 
and rest, and a bath, followed by one of Nora’s break- 
ſusts, quite restored my identity. 

“Frank,” said I, “how much do you pay Jim Don- 
nelly for driving those cows?” 

“Twenty-five cents a weck, my dear. You remem- 
ber you thought it quite too much, when we talked of 
ita month ago.” 

“Give bim a dollar a week, Frank. I should be 
ashamed to look him in the face on twenty-five cents.” 

It shall be as you say, Alice, and the next time you 
undertake to do his work, May I be there to see.“ 


THE BIRD-SUMMER, 
BY MRS. MARY ESNIER MILLER. 
CHAP, VIIT.-OTUER FAVORITES, 


ESIDES these birds which I have mentioned 

as familiarly abiding with us, we had glimpses of 
others. There was the nut- hatch, of a slaty blue back, 
with some black on the bead and shoulders, and a 
white breast. At first, we erroneously called hima 
mall wood-pecker; this one was not by any means as 
shy as those Wilson describes, for ours would pursue 
bis occupation close to us; his manner ef operation 
was quite interesting. He would begin at the top of 
one tree and go, bead downward, winding round and 
round the tree scarchivg for insects under the bark, 
then fly ing to another would pursue his way upward, 
never seeming to mind whether his head was up or 
dewn. His voice is very loud for so small a bird, and 
one can hear his call “ banc, haue,“ a long way off. I 
saw a pretty sight in the fall, a parent nut-hatch lead- 
ing a troup of young ones from bough to bough of the 
locusts and teacbing them how to find their own food. 
It must bea time of anxiety to a bird when she first 
launches her brood from the nest till she gets them 
fairly off and dependent cn their own resour ves. 

There was also the chewink, or ground robin, I 
looked out of my west window one morning after the 

first leaves had fallen aud there was a bird scratching 
among them like a hen, only that he jumped up with 
both feet at once. It was a comical sight to see the 
little fellow so diligently at work. These birds fre- 
quent the edge of woods. I have often heard their 
call in a small open wood, bordered by laurel bushes, 
close to the highway. Tho color of this bird is a glossy 
black on the upper parts and round the neck; the sides 
of the breast are a light chestnut. 

Then there was a gorgeous vision of the s-arlet tan- 
ager, a red bird with black wings and tail, that flitted 
back and forth among our trees, like a winged flame, 
all one summer afternoon. Henry heard him once, 
ringing most deliciously, in the swamp-meadow. 

And, now I think of it, I have forgotten the largest 
and handsomest of our sparrows. We were walking 
one afternoon by the Mill river; we had paused, as 
was our wont, on the bridge and leaned over the rail- 
ing to watch the flow of waters and the mimie fall 
with its edge of foam below, when we saw birds flit- 
ting among the bushes on either bank. This spot was 
a favorite haunt of many small species; they seemed 
to love its coolness and seclusion. We could not recog- 
nize these birds till we stole down the bank and stood 
among the bushes. There was a large flock of them, 
the fox-colored sparrows. Their backs were beauti- 
fully mottled with a brownish red, and their breasts 
were light colored with long arrow-shaped marks of 
brown. We were in love with them at once but did 
not give up our hearts completely till the following 
winter, which we spent on Long Island, when these 
birds after a.deep snow came under our windows and 
fed on hominy thrown out to them and other spar- 
rows. 

And how could I forget the golden-winged wood- 
pecker! Ione morning beard a call from an opposite 
field that I felt sure was from a chicken in distress: 
so atepping on tiptoe along through the dewy grass, I 
followed and followed, while the sound receded be- 
fore me, till T caught sight of the golden-winged 
woodpecker, known also by the names of flicker, high- 
le, und clape. I often heard this call afterward, and 
I saw a pair at different times during the season. Late 
in the autumn we found an empty nest we thought 
belonged to them in the cavity of an old apple-tres. 
Ilenry told me that once while skating on a pond, near 
that tree, he saw a clape fly into that hole, thus find- 
ing shelter from the cold winds of winter. At one 
time I had a beautiful sight of this bird; it flew sud- 

denly, and alighted on a bough directly beforeme. I 
noticed his markings—a spotted breast, a crescent- 
shaped collar, a crimson spot on the back of the neck, 
and a large white epot, like an old-fashioned silver 
dellar, on the rump. I have often been able to recog- 
nize the bird, flying, by this white spot, when at such 
a distance that I could not distinguish its other mark- 


8. 
And there was yet one other species that had a prom- 


| ineut place—the pight-bawk, a Lird akin to the wh 
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poorwill. They first appeared on a summer afternoon 
in mid-air. Looking upward at them flying above 
you, their spread wings showed white spots like holes. 
Their manner of flight reminded me of leaves blowa 
nbout by the wind. 

Henry saw these also in the swamp-meadow in pairs; 
he was sure they had a nest somewhere near; the 
however, are merely laid on the ground and diflicult 
to discover, being darkiy mottled. Tiers be heard 
the roaring noise made by them desçenliug swiftly 
through the air, which iu some places hus giveu them 
the name of bullbais. 

These birds appear to feed on insects found ina 
higher stratum of air than that where the swallows 
find their food, and they are probably pursuing their 
prey when seen floating about on summer afternoons, 

But now these with all the rest had d'sippeared, 
and a general silence fell on the fields, till the inset 
word broke the spell, and we heard all day long the 
locust and the cricket, and in the evenivg the katy- 
dids and ali the various sinalicr tribes that join o make 
up that universal aud prolouged hum and buzz of our 
late summer and early autumn days. 

Then came cool evenings, when a wood-fire in An- 
nie’s room was acceptable; there we all gathered and 
chaited, telling over and over the pretty things we had 
seen and heard. Hervey declared that we must call 
this the bird-summer, which seemed to Andie so ap- 
propriate a name that she adopted it; and, over after, 
the summer when we fir-t made sequaintance with 
this part of God's wonderful works, went by tlhe name 
of The Bird-Sumiacr.”’ 

The Lud. 


the Church. 


FIOM FE. 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TIIE BIBLE. 


N the year 1866, the American Bible Society 
resolved “to undertake without delay, a third 
general supply of the whole country with the Word 
of God.” Most of the work involved in this supply 
has been performed by the auxiliary societies which 
have been formed in every part of the land. In many 
cases the parent society has aided by liberal gifts, and 
by the labors of their agents. Pastors of churches, 
tract distributors, local visitors, and Young Men’s As- 
sociations hive co-operated in the great enterprize. 
In order to do the work thoroughly, as far as possible, 
every family in a district has been visited, not only to 
discover the destitute, but also to supply those who 
are able to purchase, and to obtain contributions from 
all in behalt of the general work. Where previous 


supplies have been thorough, the number of the des- 


titute is relatively small, yet even in Broome County, 
N. Y., one family in every fourteen was found with- 
out the Bible. Atthe South the ratio was much lar- 
ger. In the field of the Memphis and Shelby Co. Bible 
Society, out of 24,920 families Visited, 8,215 were with- 
out God's word, or one in three. In Mississippi, out of 
6,216 families, 2,763 were unsupplied, or oue in two 
and a quarter. 

This work has been going on for six years, and more 
than three and a half mitlious of families hav» b sen 
visited, about one-tenth of whom, or 353,91¢, were 
without the Bible, and of these, 270,266 were supplied 
by sale or gift. Besides these, 250,000 not included in 
families in the returns were supplied. Great as is the 
work that has been done, much more remains to be 
done. On this point the Bible Society Record says: 

“There are yet hundreds of thousands of families 


to be sought out and supplied with the Bible; to ac- 


complish this of course involves expense. Paper, 
pr: se-work, binding, and the other elements that de- 
termine the cost of a Bible in New York, constitute 
but one part of the expense of supplying the desti- 


tute. Boxing, cartage, jreight, insuranve, add a greater 


or less percentage to the prime cost. And thn tae 
work of looking up the needy, whether in solitary 
laces or in cities, ani of giving them judicious aid, 
volves an amount of travel and of service, to remu- 
nerate which with money, would require oftentim: 4 
a larger sum than the vaiue of the books donated aud 


2 siderations of this character may well be pou- 
dered in connection with the inquiry how tha wider 
circulation of the Holy scriptures may the vest be 
promoted,” 

CHRIETIAN CO-OPERATION, 

We condense from Church and State, a pleasant ac- 
count derived from the Congrceyjativnalis: of co-opera- 
tion in religious services and giving between the Con- 
gregaticnalists and Eiasçopaliauns. At Wells River 
there ie a Corgregationa!l Church uncer the prstoral 
cere of Rev. W. 8 Palmer. It happened that quite a 
number of Epireopaliins were ainong the Summer 
boarecers at that place. The Rev. Dr. Twiug of New 
York, Secretary of the Episcopal Missionary Board, 
wee one ot them, and by invitation preached la the 
Congregational Church. The service was couducted 
alter the forms of the Episcopal Church, responses 
aud chante being well rendered by the aid of the Eis- 
copal brethren. In te afternoon the Pastor preached 
and conducted the services according to the Congre- 
gational usages. and Dr. Twiug made a powerful Mis- 
sionary address, but without any expectation of rais- 
ing funds for bis own society, but, greatly to his sur- 
prise, as he was leaving town on the foilowing day, he 
found that five or six of his audience on the Sabbath 
had combined to support u missionary of the Episco- 
pal church during the eusuing year. None of these 
persons are residents of Wells River, aud four of them 


ure lucies, teachers in Boston schools, each of whom 
contributed Ofty dollars. 


AFHICAN BISHO'S NEEDED AND CALLED FOR. 


The Fey. W. II. Hare, Secretary of Foreigu Commit- 
fce of TProtcstant Episcopal Missions, has been ad- 
Cressced by the Convocation of Episcopal Missionaries 
and Tcachasa, of Cape PaWhas aud parts adjacent, ear- 
nestly requcsting the appointment of a bishop for that 
Ciocere, Since the re ignation of Bishop Payne for 
three vers they have had no bis:hep, and candidates 
fer confirmation have accumulated at every station, 
ond seven or more candidates for Holy orders will 
soon necd ordination, Meantime the mission is ex- 
Ini ding on the coast and intheinterior. There seems 
to have been some peculiar cifficulty in obtaining a 
Li I Cp. but the case is one of great urgeuvy. The Gos- 
pel Alcsecncey says: 

“There is nothing, humanly speaking, but igno- 
minions dia ter for our Mission there, unless a bishop 
be atonce sent toit. it isa Mission confronted with 
difficult questions quite peculiar to itself, and sub- 
iccted to special dungers and bardships, while shut off 
by thowends of miles of ocean trom the help and di- 
rection which, if nearer, it would derive from the 
general Current of church life aud opinion at home.“ 


chinate, and white American clergymen may fear to 
reside in Africa. But is there not in the Episcopal 
Church a colored clergyman worthy of the episcopal 
office who will have no fear of this kiud? Why not 
appoint an African Bishop for Africa? 

The Tresiding Bishop bas called a meeting of the 
ousc of Bishops on October 31, at New York to ap- 
point a Bishop, and the Gospcl Messenger makes un 
earnest appeal to the American Bishops to act consist- 
cntly with their system, and not to leave to Congre- 
pational usayes, those whose whole system centers in a 
Bishop. To aid in the exigency we subjoiu the appeal, 
and trust that it will not be in vain: 

New fields open on every side, and demand a lead- 
er’s skill in exploring and oveupying them. New 
Jaborers ere urgently needed. Those already in the 
ficld ave Jeft to tall for want of them. A special effort 
is being made to raise up a native ministry; but can- 
cidates, When Emenee wait in vain for ordination. 
In a word, the Mission is almost an absurdity. Itis an 
——— Mis-ion without Episcopacy. An organism 
ese essential structure requires a bead is expected 
to live and work as head-less organisms do. We trust 
that it willseem to our Right Reverend Fathers in the 
urch that this case is worthy of even all the sacri- 
fice which the attendunce of a quorum of their body 


DEATH OF BISHOP UPFOLD. 


The Indianapolis Journal contains an obituary no- 
tice of the Right Reverend George Upfold, D.D.,LL.D., 
aged 76. He bad suffered many years from a disease 
variously termed rheumatism, neuralgia, and gout, 
and for seven years was a helpless invalid moved iu a 
wheel chair. But his mind remained clear and active 
till within a few aays of his death. He continued his 
annual sddrees to the Convention, until June, 1871. 


ceive und answer ussurances of respect and affection 
by a Committee, 


FOREIGN. 
Dh. CARPENTER AND THE SCIENTISTS. 
N OTHING has recently created a greater sens1- 
tion in the religious and scientific worid than Dr. 

Cyrponter’s opening address before the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. There had been an 
«expectation that he would develop his special subject, 
the results of thedecpseasoundingsin which he has been 
engaged, and by which he has secured great honor. 
But he preferred to enter the field of metaphysics, snd 
to rebuke the arrogance of science falsely so called. 
It has become fashionable with many scientific men to 
iguere everything but matter and immutable laws. 
No God is needed; but matter and laws are enough to 
explain ali that we know or can know in this material 
eystem. But Dr. Carpenter takes the ground that the 
notion of force above law is elementary and necessary 
to the mind, and that laws, without force, have no 
power, and that the source of force is mind, control- 
lin by law the sequences of matter. Thus the con- 
ception of force implies a God, and to reject him, and 
ubeerb aH things in matter and laws, he affirms to be 
“os arrogant as it is unphitosophical.“ He thus vin- 
dicaies a field for the science of theology. He justifies 
sciences in occupying the fleld of the order and se- 
quences of nature; but when it attompts to make these 
a enificient cause of the system, and to ignore God, it 
intrudes on a provinee not its own, and exposes itself 
to the just hostility of those who are its truest friends. 
Ile thus closes his address:“ Whilst the deep-seated 
instincts of hurmaniry and the profoundest researches 
of philosophy slike point to mind as the one and only 
souree of power, it is the high preregative of science 
to Gemonstrate the unity of the power which is oper- 
ating through the countless extent and variety of the 
universe, nud to trace its continully through the vast 
is of ages that have been occupied in its evolution.“ 

The pesition of Dr. Carpenter as President of the 
British Association, and his eminence as a scientific 
men, clothe these utterances with an authority in the 
scientific world which the statement of theologians 
could not exert, though their discussions have long 
since clearly established the same conclusions, It isa 
cause of joy that the party of scientific atheism has 
been exposed by so keen a metaphysical analysis, and 


bus met with so decided a rebuke. 


These “special dangers“ may arise in part from the | 


But at the next Convention he wus only able to re- 


CENTENNIAL OF Sr. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY. 


The Massacre of St. Bartholomew occurred Auguat 
24, 1572. On the recurrence of the third Centennial 
anniversary of the event extensive notice has been 
taken of it in this country, but still more so in En- 
gland, and on the Continent. The decree of Papal 
Infallibility has just called the attention of nations 
and governments to the past history of the Papaoy, 
That the Pope excited the executors ot this atrocious 
massacre, that he exulted in it, aud commemorated it 
in Rome with religious services, thanksgivings and 
mccals, is beyond all denial. Of it the New York 
Obscrvcr says: 

“The massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day was the 
great crime of the Christian era. It was the greatest 
crime of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. It has never 
beer repeuted of. It was a crime agaiust God, against 
the Protestant worid, against the whole world in ail 
ages. Doubtiess, it is set down for trial at the Judg- 
ment Day of Nations, in the preseuce of a witnessiug 
universe.“ 

In Scotland, Dean Stanley preached on it to a 
crowded house in the parish church, St. Andrews, in 
place of bis friend, Dr. A. K. H. Boyd. This is the 
eecond time Dr. Stanley has preached in the Pres- 
byterian establishment in Scotland. He described the 
massacre us the extremest point to which the tide ot 
intolerance under the name of religion has reache1i” ; 
and as“ astriking proof of the acknowledged fallibil- 
ity and failure of one who was then and who is by many 
still believed to be the chief master of Europe, and by 
whose express approbation the dreadful crime took 
Place.“ Rev. W. Braden, successor of Dr. Binney, 
preached a stirring discourse in the Weigh House 
Chapel. Dr. Cummings also preached an elaborate 
discourse. The Englisit Independent devotes a page 
to it and to its influence, as convincing the English 
pation “ tbat no peace could be mado with Rome ex- 
cept as a beaten foe.” It gave tone to the great Pu- 
ritan movement, of utter reform trom Romanism, 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, AND TOC BAMPTON 
TURE ON DISSENT. 

In ourlast we gave a view of the general yearning 
for unity among the various Christian bodies of 
Great Britainand her colonies. Into the midstof this 
desire for Union have been sent forth the Bamptoa 
Lectures of the Rey. George H. Curteis, on Dissent, ia 
its relations to the Church of England. They have 
awakened great feeling, and have received extensive 
consideration. Some of the organs of the Dissenters 
have reviewed them in a series of articles, IIe has 
made out a very strong case, as it regards tue evils of 
the existing divisions among Christians. He has also 
presented, ina very striking manner, the yearniags of 
Christians in the various denominations for unify. 
But he has not produced the conviction that the pro- 
per and effectual plan of union is, that the Dissentors 
all return to the Established Church of ng laud. 

OUTSIDE CHRISTIANS. 


Mr. Curteis has produced one fact as to the influence 
of the present divided state of Christian denomius- 
tions, which is truly surprising, and of which denom- 
inational Christians are, as a general fact, not aware. 
He states the facta thus: Nearly one-third of the 
adult population of this country (5,288,294 persons) re- 
jects the ministrations of all the sects, and of all the 
Cristian organizations alike: and that this third com- 
prizes in it, not merely the waifs and straysof every 
class in society, the careless and unbelieving, aud 
backsliding units, which of course will always have 
to be made allowance for in every part of Christian- 
dom; but what is far more startling, and should arrest 
the attention of every thoughtful man,—almost the 
whole of one large class of rociety, and that the class 
which has attained supreme political power. For, it 
seems there is no reasonable doubt, that the working 
class, as a whole, is alienated from Christianity in its 
present forms. Not that it is alienated from essential 
Christianity, or from Christ. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth,“ p. 19. 

That this last statement is true, he proves by the 
following testimony of a journeyman engineer, given 
iv the Contemporary Review Dec. 1871. 

TESTIMONY. 

The journeyman, in view of the non-attendauce of 
the working-classes, speaks as follows: 

“That it would. in some respects, be better fer the 
working-classes if they would attend places of wor- 
ship in the same degree that others do,.muy be freely 
conceded, But to say of that, bevause they de not, 
they have no real religion or true Christianity, ix, on 
the part of those indulging in such utterances, s4y!0s, 
(in perephrastic language) that they know nothing 
whatever of the working-classes. Their non-attend- 
ance at places of worship has not the grave meaning 
which even many ef the more charitably incliued in 
other classes attach to it; und the reasons of it are 
simple, and not far to seek. To mang of ths poor and 


unedneated, as well us to mauy of the. rich and eda- 
cated, the actualities of public worship are repellant 


rather than attractive.” Page 85. 

If these things are so, there is in England a very 
large body of outside Christians not in connexion with 
any denomination, and having the balance of political 

ower. 
f If the English census may be trusted, this is the 
state of facts in the mother country. This leads to 
the inquiry, is there so large a class, of the same kind 
in proportion, in our own country ? We think not; 
but we do not remember to have seen any presenta- 
tion of statistics on this point. But it is one of great 


moment. 
EPISCOPALIAN VIEW OF DISSENT. 


Mr, Curties thus sets forth the spectacle of division 
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Ich Colonial authorities; and that her judicial acquit- 


to the British government: and in this the arbitrators 
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presented to the great bead of the Church in Great | 
Britain: 

“Froadcast cver this land are scattered no less than , 
70,000 Dissenting places of worship. And on the day | 
set apart for peace and sweet commuaion, and for 
‘salking in tbe house of God as friends,’ heaven looks 
down on the astonishing spectacle of this English 
({britendom of ours split into two great separate 
stren me. Five millons of peeple are issuing from their 
Lomes to-day, as members of 2 great unified church, 
bound with unnumbered subtle ties of common feel- 
inge, common customs, a common bistory, and a com- 
mon interchangeable use of buildings, sacraments, and 
other ministries and helps to the hizher life. While, 
on the other band, a second five millions of people are 
issuing forth to break up at once into no less than 
seventy-five diflerent runlets, each taking its owa 
course apart, each worshiping in private buildings of 
its own, each going aside with some cherished dog na, 
or come time-honored grievance of its own, and seek- 
ing a growth in all meek and heavenly graces by sub- 
mitting to customs strictly of its own devising, and 
listening to teacLers rigorously of its own selection.” 
p. 22. 

To complete this picture we must add the five mil- 
lions ot outside Christians already spoken of who go 
nowhere, and the skeptical classes who believe little or | 
nothing cf Christianity. | 


—— — — — 


The Week. 


From Tucsday, Sept. 9, to Monday, Sept. 15, 1872. 


HE day after the Emperors’ special confab, a 

prodigious)y wise report of their doings was telo- 

grapbed. It was just what any fellow might have 
guessed—and we prefer to do our own guessing. 


—Who originated the phrase, If any man at- 
tempts to haul down the American flag, shoot him 
on the spot“? After immense controversy, its pa- 
ternity is conclusively settled as resting with Gen oral 
Dix. It was employed in a telecram sent to a naval 
(fler at New Orleans just before the war broke out. 


—A hard fight occurred in the Yellowstone 
Valley between Major Baker’s forces and the Indians. 
Our loss was forty killed and wounded, and the expe- 

dition was compelled to return. The Indians are rest- 
kcse and trouble:ome throuzhout that region. 


— Forrester, the supposed murderer of Mr. 
Nathan, is in the bands of the New York police; aud 
the readers of the Cailics get thrilling accounts of how 
Le looks. 


— The English Post-office department has de- 
eided to introduce forty female clerks, and the male 
cmpleyecs are in almost speechless horror at it. 


—The General Council of the International 
Society“ has been removed to New York. The whole 
concern scemt to be going to pieces. 


—The Fiji Islands are as civilized as anybody. 
They bave an excessive paper currency, and the pros- 
pect of rational bankruptcy. 


—The Metis investigation gets on slowly, and 
as yet elicits littte thatis new. 


— — — — — 


In Spain, opposition to slavery in the loniss 
is being widely crganized. 

—Prof. Tyndall is coming to the United States 
in October. 


— — 


IE decision of the Arbitration Tribunal was 
formally announced at the final sitting of th» 
Board, Saturday, Sept. 14. It awards $15,500,009 in gold 
to the United States, for the depredations of the Ala- 
Dame, Ficiida avd Shenandoah, The decision is signed 
byAdams, Sclopis, Staempfli and [tajuba. Sir Alexan- 
der Cockburn, the English arbitrator, gives a separate 
opinion; concurring with his colleagues, thouz on 
diferent grcunds, as to liability for the Alabum+t, and 
disscnting es to the two other vessels, 

The decision sets forth, among a long list of pralim- 
inary orticies, that the “due diligence ’ required by 
the provirions of the Treaty, “should be exercised by 
ncutral Governments in exact proportion to the risks 
to which either belligerent may be expose il by failure 
10 fulfil the obligations of neutralily on their part.“ 
In the case of the Alabama, it is declared that Great 
Eritain failed of due diligence in allowing her to sail 
from Liverpool, alter the representations made con- 
cerning her by the agents of the United States; that 
the measures taken by Great Britain, after her escap>, 
for pursuing and arresting her, were so insafficient 
that they afforded no release from previous resp »usi- 
bility; and that there was further neglect of daty in 
hot prececding acuinst her whenever she afterward 
(ame within British jurisdiction. In regard to th> 
Florica it is also decided that Great Britain was at 
fault; that ber receipt of supplies and armament at 
Nucenu was due to negligence on the part of the Brit- 


talat Nassau avuiled nothing to «xonerate the Britis’: 
Government. As to the Shenandoah, it is decided 
that for her eniling from London and transfor nation 
into a cruiser near Madeira, no responsibility attae'is - 


are unanimous; but, as to the augmentatien of her 


armament at Melbourne, the Board, three to two, de- 
cides that there was want of due diligence. There 
is unanimous agreement, that in regard to the 
Georgia, Sumter, Nashville, Tallahasse and Chicka- 
maugo, Great Britain did not fail to fulfill her duty. 
As to the claim of the United States for expenses in- 
curred in the pursuit of the cruisers, the Boari de- 
cides, three to two, that these are not properly dis- 
tirguisbable from the general cost of the war. In 
estimating the amount of award, allowance is mad 
for items which in our Claim were reckoned twieg: 
and for interest at a reasonable rate. 


The great agony is over; and the natural ques- 
tien is, what, on the whole, have we gained? Tae 
item of $15,500,000 in gold, as most tangible, presents 
itself first. Some are deriding this as absurdly sm tll, 
in comparison with the enormous amount indicate 
by the “indirect” claim. The comparison is itself ab- 
surd, for it is safe tos iy that no human being on this 
side of the Atlantic expected the nominal cash amount 
of the indirect claim to be ever paid or awarded. The 
tbing to remember is, that in the Joint High Commis- 
sion our representatives were willing to take tweuty 
millions in full of all demands; and we have got thre>- 


- quarters of that now. Further, we have got a solemn 


judicial verdict that in three important instances we 
were waterially and grossly wronged by Great 
Britain during our war; we are justified in the most 
therough manner in those complaints which a little 
while ago were derided as absurd. Better than that, 
we bad from Hugland. inthe Preamble to the Treaty, 
a frank expression of regret for her condu>t, that is 
worth more than avy enforced judicial sentence. 
Atove all, we have secured for the whole world the 
inestimable precedent of two great nations, at issue 
both on a material interest and on a question of sen:i- 
tive feeling, settling their dispute in a peaceable, ra- 
tional, and Christian method. We have the best of 
reason to be content, and England has no occasion to 
be dissatisfied. 


In Maine the Republicans made a very clean 
eweep. They reelccted Governor Perham by over 
16, % majerity, and carried every Congressional dis- 
irict, every county, the State Senate entire, and the 
House in the proportion of nine to one. The most 
notable ircidents were the defeat of Pike, on whom 
the Greeleyites had set their hopes, as a Con gressmm. 
by his Republican competitor, Hale, whose majority 
was 2,700; and the re-election of Mr. Blaine by 3,700 
mejority. Inthe vote for Governor, the Republican 
majority is some 5,000 greater than last year. It falls 
about 3.000 short of Grant's majority in 68, When the 
aggregate vote was 6,000 greater than now; and the 
New York Evening Post calculates plausibly that 1,009 
Republicans voted the Liberal ticket. The Tribune's 
estimate is—‘*‘ We bave gained about four and a half 
per cept. of the entire Republican vote in Maine.” 
The election wes stubbornly contested; the Republi- 
cars had the advantage iu organization, and are sail 
to have uscd money freely. But the Greeley mon un- 
coubtediy did their very best; aud whatever advan- 
toge their opponents had in theso respects, they will 
Lave every here else as well. 


The Democratic and Liberal Republican Con- 
venticns in Massachusetts were held at Worcester 
Sept. 11; the former numbering about 1,200 and the 
latter (co delecates. General Banks made an addreas, 
in which be bad glewing visions of triumph for tie 
Lil eral causc—a confic ence which, after the news from 
Maine, speaks well for the General's hopefulness. Tie 
Cc mmittees of Conference, apparentiy withont dim 
culty, agreed on Mr. Sumner as the candidate for 
Governer, The platform of the Liberals contains the 
usual sentiments cn national affairs; has a resolution 
on the labor question, diffuse in terms but con-erva- 
tive in sense; comes up to the regular Repubdlicaas in 
squt rely favoring woman suffrage; arraignus the 
“Grant’ party for msincerity as to prohibition, an! 
dedlares that the laws thereon should be enforced or 
repealed, indicating no preference for either a'terna- 
tive. The Democratic platfor n is refreshingly bricf; 
sin ply saying Amen, to the Cincinnati creed, and re- 
commencing its owu candidates, Conspieuous by bjs 
nl, ce wes the recent.can late of the pirty, John 


Quincey Adams, now in disgrace for smiling ou tie 


Louisville Convention. 


On the theory of a gain in the doubtful states 
corresperding with that in Maine, the Greeley papers 
profess themselves hopeful. But the Republican vie 
tcries already won will themselves have an intluence 
on the fields yet to bo fought. The pre-tije of tae 
campaign is at present all with the Republiem:. 
Nest come the important October elections in Penn- 
evivenia and Indiana. In the former state the Re- 
publicans suffer from a very weak candidate in Hart- 
uhile the Democrats have in Buckalew a very 
stieg nominee. In New York the aspect of things 
las changed rince the nominations were made; Mr. 
Kean is regarded us persouilly but a weak rival to 
Gcveral Dix. 


The New Fngland elections, whatever be 
their indications as to the final result, hive mate one 
thing extremely plain, that the great mass of the Re- 
pullican party stands solidly together. In Vermont 
nid Maine but the smallest portion of them have up- 
ported the Greeley ticket. The “ revolution” which 


vas supposed to have begun at Cincinnati hasn't 
come. The contest shows substantially the same men 
voting tegether that voted together last year, and for 


years before. It is yet possible that Mr. Greeley may 


win enough Republican votes to give him a majority; 
but, even in that case, he will have received twenty 
Democratic votes to one Republican. The influences 
tbat would shape his administration may be easily 
inferred, 


The first great mass-meeting of the Fall cam- 
raign. in this city, was held by the Greeley party, 
Sept. 12. in Union Square and vicinity, the chief al- 
dieses being delivered in Tammany and Irving Halls. 
The substance of them may be taken as furnishing the 
plogramme at present offered by tho party. The 
specch of Mr. Kernan, candidate for Governor, was 
mein'y an arraignment of the Republican party for 
financial corruption in its administration. General 
Far ks dwelt on the rights of minorities and the wrongs 
inflicted by carpet-bag governments. R. M. T. Hun- 
ter of Virginia made the most elaborate address of the 
cecssion, The points he urged were, that the Repub- 
lican policy had tended to alienate and embitter the 
Southern states; that the punishment chosen for the 
South kad been to afflic’ it with bad government and 
demoralization; that the South, as an integral and im- 
portant part of the Union could not be lef in aliena- 
tion without weakening the national strength; that 
the course of the Republican party in over-riding the 
Constitution, and the necessity of governing by force 
if conciliation was neglected, tended to establish im- 
Perialism. S. S. Cox attacked Mr. Boutwell's financial 
management with an array of figures. In the other 
ey ecches we see nothing especially noticeable. 


We have read the speeches above mentioned 
with the desire to learn from them just what the sup- 
porters of Mr. Greeley expect to be done if he is elect- 
ec; and we are left very much ata loss. As to cor- 
ruption and mal-administration, there is the standing 
prescription (f the“ outs” for the evils wrought by 
the“ ius, —Uumely, put us in their places.“ In other 
words, nothing is proposed but a change of persons. 
Of any radical change in the civ service system—of 
making public offices any less the spoils of party—we 
do not find a hint. As to Southern matters, a great deal 
is said in general terms about reconciliation, and about 
the wrongs of the South. But we look in vain for the 
propcssl of definite remedial measures. The vestige 
of disfranchisement would be removed,of course—and 
ought to be removed, whicbever party triumphs; the 
exclusion ofa man like Mr. Hunter from office is, un- 
der present circumstances, an absurdity and a wrong. 
But, wl at besides? A great deal is said, aud justly 
enid, about the iniquity of carpet-bagger3s. But what 
can Mr. Greeley or his party do ubout the carpet-bag- 
gers’ They bold power by the will of the majority of 
voters in the several states. Neither the President 
ner Congress can change the voting constituencies; 
universal suffrage of whites and blacks is irrevocably 
established. Taking Mr. Greeley's party on its owu 
ho ing, we do not see that it offers any effective ro- 
m< cies against the evils it ie loudest in condemning. 


Lord Derby, who Is one of the ablest among 
the Foglish conservative leaders, and stands as high 
fcr political character as for ability, recently mide an 
eddress at a farmers’ meeting. In an extremely mod- 
erate and guarded way he re oguiged the right of the 
agricultural laborer to struggle for his owa suceoss, 
even at the cost of inconvenience or failure to others; 
in other werds, to strike for higher wages. He re- 
commenced to the farmers to meet tho disadvantags 
nrising to them from such a course by employing labor 
more sparingly—economising it, like any other dear 
commodity. Even this was conceding too much to the 
laborers for the taste of his farmer audience, who re- 
ceived the speech in dead silence. 


Russia has a new Press Law, much more strin- 
gent then the preceding one. Heretofore, through a 
simple order of police was enough to practically arrest 
a publication, yet for a formal prohibition of large 
original works, or magazines, there had to be the de- 
cree cf acourt of justice. But, now the Ministry has 
power to stop any publication at its own will, with no 
limitation whatever of judicial forms. The official 
journal is to contain a weekly list of those foreign and 
domestic works which may be rcad, and of those which 
may not be read. The law is being stringently en- 
forced; and,—as an instance of the way in which it is 
applicd,—Lechy's History of European Morals has 
heen confiscated in the printing-rooms. The excuse 
made for this rigorous system is very suggestive. It 
ie, that Russia is infested with an extreme Socialistic 
literature of the worst kind. Russian “ Nihilism” is 
a synonym forall that is most destructiveand auarch- 
ical in modern tendencies. No doubt, if this element 
ever got the upper hand, ils reign would be far worse 
than the worst despotism ever known. But fastening 
down the safety-valve is not a good way to prevent 
explosions, according to American ideas. Despotism 
and anarchy stimuiate each other, and a rigid press 
law does more to foster an evil literature than to check 
it. If it were right to get satisfaction from other 
people's troublee, it might comfort Americans ia the 
chronic agitations this nation experiences, to see how 
i.e strorgest of monarchies is hard pushed by dangers 
far worse than we suffer from. 


— — ꝛö— 
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S cientiflo and Sanitary. 


CLEVER FISHES. 


ANY of the methods which man has found 

most effective in hunting or war are employed 

by fishes. There is scarcely a sport which we practice 

ora weapon of offense which we use to which they do 

not presenta parallel. Mr. Francis, in Frazer’s Mag- 

azine, gives many instances in, illustration of this fact, 
from which we condense the following: 

Daggers, spears, and swords are all possessed by fish- 
es in a very bigh state of natural perfection, and even 
guns are represented among them. The Chwtodon 
(Chetodon Rostratus), a fish which is found in the 
Eastern seas from Ceylon to Japan, has the power of 
propelling a small drop of water, with considerable ac- 
curacy and force, through its nose, which is a kind of 
Denk. With this missile it kills the insects which con- 
stitute its tood. 

There are also fishes which fish for their game with 
a rod, line and bait as skillfully as any angler. Tue 
Fishing-Frog (Lophius Piscatorius) is sometimes five 
or six feet in length, has a huge head and mouth, anil 
is provided with large sacs attached to its gill-covers 
in which it stows its victims. It is an indifferent 
ewimmer, and is too clumsy to support a predatory ex- 
istence by the fleetness of its motions. Two elongated 
tentacles spring from the creature’s nose which taper 
away likefishing-rods. To the ends of these is att iched, 
by a slender filament, a glittering morsel of membrane 
which is the bait. The Lophius conceals himself by 
stirring up the mud on the bottom with his fins and 
tail. He waves the bait to and fro so that it appears 
like a living insect glancing through the water; and 
when the prey are attracted, he rises suddenly, seizes 
them, and deposits them in his bag-net, where 
they remain, to be transferred to his stomach at 
leisure. 

There are also fish who hunt their prey singly or in 
pairs, or even in packs, like hounds. Porpoises have 
been seen to drive sand-eels together, gradually sur- 
reunding them, and then to make a dash at 
and devour a dozen ata mouthful. The pike and 
trout are examples of fish which bunt their prey sing- 
ly ; and the way in- which one of these flsh will course 
and run down a smaller fish resembles nothing so 
much as agreyhound coursing ahare. Of fish which 
hunt th-ir food like dogs or wolves in j acks, the bo- 
nito which chases the flying- fish is an instance, and 
one, perhaps, of the fiercest, most savage and resolute 
of thes+ in the Pirliiof South America. The Pirilii is 
somewhat like a bream in figure, with a fighting-look- 
ing kind of noseand a cold, cruel eye. The jaw is 
square, powerful, and locked into a very large head, 
for the size of the fish. Although the creature is only 
about sixteen inches long, it has teeth nearly as 
large as those of a shark. These fish abound in 
all the rivers of Guiana. They are very voracious, 
and there is scarcely any animal which they will not 
attack. 

Some fish employ others to hunt their prey for them. 
There is, for instance, the little Pilot-fish which leads 
the shark to his prey. This has been disputed, but it 
appears to be beyond doubt in some cases. Probably 
the. Pilot-fish accompanies the shark, principally 
for protection, and is on the lookout for its own 
dinner. 

Our space will permit only the simple menticn of 
the many weapons of offense and defense possessed by 
fishes. The sword is represented by the blade of 
the sword-fish. This fish possesses a tremendous- 
ly powerful weapon, backed as it is by the great 
weight uud impetus which it can bring to bear on its 
thrusts. Akin to the sword-fish ia its offensive 
capabilities are the saw-fishes, though their weap- 
ons resemble rather such as are used by certain savage 
tribes than civilized saws. They are terrible weapons, 
and the Indians who edge their spears with shark’s 
teeth almost reproduce the weapon of the saw-fish. 
The weapon of the Narwhal, which is found chiefly 
in the Arctic seas, is a very complete and efficient 
SPenr, composed of the hardest ivory, and tapering 
gradually toa point. Of daggers, there are many speci- 
mens, more particularly among the family of the 
Ruud; and fearful wenpons they are, some of them 
being serrated ard barbed, and capable of inflict- 
ing tcrr ble lacerated wounds. Many other fish are 
furnished with spines, either upon the fins or as 
boris, er in sharp projections from the gill-covers. 

Perbaps one of the mo:t formidable weapons pos- 
‘scs:ed by any fish is the natural pair of shears formed 
by the jawsofthe shark. The only similar weapon of 
offense that can be cited, as used by man, would, per- 
haps, be the spiked portcullis. The knout also has a 
rival in the tail of the Thresher or Fox-shark. The up- 
per lobe is greatly elongated, being nearly as long as 
the body of the fish and very muscular. It is curved 
like the blade of a scythe in shape, and the blows 
which it inflicts with this living flail can be heardata 
rent distance. The lasso is represented in the foot of 
the Cc phalopod, to which nature has also furnished 
another curious weapon of defense in the shape 
of a bag of biack fihid or sepia, commonly termed 
the ink bag. The Cuttle, when closely pursued, 
—— out a cloud of this substance to hide him from 

ew. 

The remarkable electrical powers of many fishes 
have often been noticed and are wellknown. Our lim- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ited space will not permit the notice of these and 

many other points of interest in connection with this 

subject. 
THE FIREWEED. 


HE fireweed is a species of cotton plant which 
spripgs up spontaneously on evergreen lands 
that have been burnt over. The following interesting 
facts cor cerning it we owe to Public Opinion. Hun- 
dreds of acres of this plant are to be seen in the north- 
ern woods of New York. It is perennial, grows to the 
neight of four to six feet, the stem being one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter. Some two feet from the top it 
puts out from a dozen to twenty branches, each bear- 
ing from fifteen totwenty pods. In August the-e open 
and display a white fiber like that in the ball of the 
cotton plant. The seeds are small and numerous, but 
do not require ginning to separate them from the 
fiber. Thepla*ts grow close together on poor or rich 
soil, and in any climate from forty degrees north to 
the Arctic Circle. The southern limit of its growth 
is the northern limit of cotton. 

From this material candle and lamp wicks have 
been made, and ropes that proved as strong as cotton 
ropes of the frame size. Carded ard spun, it made ex- 
cellent yarn, from which a stocking was knit. Its fiber 
makes the finest of paper, being almost equal to silk 
for this purpose. 


— — —— 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


R. AND MRS. LINCOLN. From a communi- 
. cation in the Christian Register, written in 
justice to the widow of the martyred President, we 
cut the following interesting paragraph :—Her hus. 
band dearly loved her. It is the cruelest ofall to take 
away that crown of glory from her. I chatted with 
him in the creat East Room one evening, and noticed 
that he looked often at his wife. At length he laughed 
pleaeantly and said.“ My wife is as handsome as when 
ste was a girl, and I, a poor nobody then, fell ia 
love with her; and what is more“ (he continued) “ I 
have never fallen out.“ He said this to me while the 
Marine Band was playing, at bis order, his favorite 
march from Faust. I shall cherish to my death the 
memory of his words, coming so unexpectedly in the 
midst of that glare of folly and Vanity Fair. And, 
opropos des bottes, at that same time, I questioned Mr. 
Lincoin with regard to some of the witticisms attri- 
buted to him, such as Grant and the Whiskey,“ &c. 
He laughed and said, “The papers make me smarter 
tian lam; I have said none of these things with one 
exception. I did say, when I had the small pox, ‘Now 
let the office-seekers come, for at last I have some- 
thing I can give to all of them.“ 


JEWS AND CATHOLICS OF FLoRENCE.—In Flor- 
ence, Italy, Jewish boys have been generously instruct- 
ed for thirty years in the schools of the priests, who 
have always opposed the Jesuits. The religious teach- 
ing bas been modified according to the wishes of the 
Rabbi. At the distribution of prizes recently, iu the 
cloister of Sauta Maria Novello, Jewish and Catholic 
children alike shared the honors and applause. Not 
to be outdone in liberality,a few years ago, when some 
land and a favorite villa of the priests were in danger 
of confiscation by the government, unless within three 
days a certain amount of money was paid, the Jews of 
Florence promptly subscribed more than two-thirds 


of the sum necessary, and the villa and land of the 
good priests were suved. We like to record incidents 


like these, for theyshow how much the life excels the 
creed, and how the Jew and Catholic, with the widest 
possible divergence in matters of faith, are united in 
deeds of benevolence and generosity.—Jewish Messen- 
ger. 

TOBACCO AND SWINkE.—A writer in Our Monthly 
for September tells a story of two well-known South- 
ern clergymen, one of whom undertook to rebuke the 
other for using the weed. 

Brother G.,“ he exclaimed, without stopping to 
ask any other question, “is it possible that you chew 
tobacco!“ 

»I must confess I do,“ the other quietly replied. 

“Then I would quit it, sir!“ the oid gentleman ener- 
getically continued. It is a very unclerical practice, 
and I must say a very uncleauly one. Tobacco! Why 
sir, cven ahog would not chew itl” 

“Father C.,“ responded his amused listener, “do 
you chew tobacco!“ 

“I? No, sir!“ he answered, gruſlly, with much in- 
diguation. 

„ben pray, which is most like the hog, you or I?" 

The old doctor's fat sides shook with laughter as he 
said, ** Well, I have been fairly caught this time.“ 


A CHEERFUL or Trines.—‘t How dismal 
you look!“ said a bucket to his companion, as they 
were going to the well. . 

Ah!“ replied the otber, “I was reflecting on the 
uselessness of our being ned; for, let us go away ever 
£0 full, we always come back empty.“ 

“Dear me! How strange to look at it in that way!“ 
mid the other bucket. “ Now 1 enjoy the thought 
that. however empty we come, we always go a vay 
full. Only look at it in that light, aud you'll be as 
cheerful as Jam.“ 


—The prevailing idea that tea is the ordinary 
drink of the whole Chinese people is pronounced, by 
a writer in Petcrmann’s Mittheilungen, nothing but a 
popular delusion. ‘* The people of the lower classes,“ 


he says, “especially in the northern provinces, only 
know it as a luxury, and drink hot wate. with as much 
pleasure as the wealthy do their infusion of green 
ten. The middle classes in the same district 
use an infusion of the dried leaves of certain plants, 
and it is only the richer classes who allow themselves 
the luxury of drinking real tea.“ 


See, father,” said a lad. they are knocking 
away the props from under the bridge. What are 
they doing that for? Won't the bridge fall?“ (They 
are knocking them away.“ replied the father, that 
the timbers may rest more firmly upon the stone piers 
which are now finished.”’ 

God takes away our temporary props that we may 
rest more firmly on him, “ the Rock of Ages.“ 


One use of such rules of conduct as that laid 
down by the Methodist General Conference concern- 
ing sinful amusements is to harry such sensitive souls 
as are pow writing to the Advocate, to know whether 
it includes such games as croquet. But some of the 
brethren and sisters are not troubled on that point. 
The Methodist says that, at Martha’s Vineyard ca 
meeting ground, with a bishop on the ground, thére 
is scarcely an aisle or avenue, fit for the purpose, in 
which parties of croquet are not in full blast from 
breakfast to supper.—Advance. 


—A steain street-car has been running success- 
fully in New Orleans forthree months. The engine is 
double cylinder, five inches in diameter, and seven- 
inch stroke. The attached tank contaias 300 gallons 
of water. The car travels nine miles an hour, and a 
simple valve proves as effective as the ordinary street 
car brake. There is no escape of steam, aud no noise. 
The inventor's name is E. Lamm. 


—A little girl was puzzling, as little girls will 
puzzle over things too big for them, and she made up 
her mind that after all it was not so nice a thing to be 
omnipresent, for “God could not go anywhere!” 
And this limitation is very keenly felt by people who 
have to stay in the city, when everybody else is run- 
ning away. It would be se fine to go somewhere, 
and yet finer to get home again !—Hearth and Home. 


—The Liberal Christian gives the following as 
un actual conversation at a sea-side hotel one Suaday 
morning: 

Active church-member—“ Do you think it would be 
wrong for me to go on the steamboat excursion to- 
day!“ 

VWould you go, if you were at home!“ 

Oh, no! but then, I thought that perhaps down 
here that—well, I guess I won’t go!“ 

—The baby oyster is not much bigger than a 
fair-sized pin’s head at the end of a fortnight, and at 
three months, only of the size of a split pea. Ina 
year he will become as large as an ordinary half- 
penny, and at the end of four years’ growth he is fit 
for the market. 


—The credit system has been carried to a very 
fine point in some of the rural districts, if we may 
judge from the following dialogue, said to have re- 
cently occurred between a customer and the propri- 
tor: Haow’s trade, Square?“ „Waal, cash trade's 
kinder dull now, Major. Betsey Nipper has bort an 
egg's worth of tea, and got trusted for it till her 
speckled pullet lays.”’ 

A summer-boarder, of a Shakespearian turn, 
chys that his bed reminds him of Richard III., becauss 
it is deformed, unfinished,” and “scarce half made 
up.“ 

— Shakspere, Shaxper, Shaxsper, Saxpere, 
Shakespeare, Shacksper, Shakespere, Schakespere, 
Schakespeire, Shakespeyre, and Suacsper,“ such are 
the authenticated spellings of our great poet's 
name, given by Mr. J. Pigot, Jr., in the current num- 
ber of the Athenwum., 


—The Neapolitan journals speak of a curious 
discovery mode at Pompeii, namely, a glass bottlestill 
full of oil, The liquid is to be analyzed, to ascertain 
its greater or less degree of preservation. 


—The highest office in the gift of the Govern- 
ment is the superintendency of the weather signul 
station cn Pike's Peak, which is 14,000 feet above the 
sea level. 


—The Christian Weekly says Dean Stanley 
quotes these words from Leighton: I prefer an erro- 
neous honest man to the most orthodox knave.” 


A costly vase, the value of which when com- 
plete will amount to one thousand guineas, is being 
made at the Royal Porcelain Manufactory, at Berlin, 
and it is intended to be presented to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, on his departure from Berlin, as a sou- 
venir of his visit. 

A cubic inch of gold is worth $190. A million 
dollars in gold, according to the figures at the mint, 
weigh just about two tons. 

—A stylish bonnet can be obtained from Paris 
for £126. Indulgent husbands will cut this out to show 
their wives. 

—A blacksmith in Essex, Pa., informs his pa- 
trons in a notice that No horses will be shod on sun- 
day, except sickni ss and death.“ 

—It is estimated that over twenty thousand 
Americans have sailed for Europe this season. 
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Srrr. 18, 1872. 
The Little Folks. 


A MOSQUITO WHO DID NOT MIND. 
BY KATHARINE WARE. 


HERE lived once upon a time, in a little pine- 
grove in New Jersey, a mosquito whose life had 
been full of troubles. Her husband—like all male 
mosquitoes—had been a gentile, inoffensive creature, 
abhorring bloodshed, living entirely on a vegetable 
diet, and so fond of flowers, that he would spend 
hours swinging in a honeysuckle, or singing to a red 
rose. But he took cold suddenly and died. His wife 
was inconeolable, lost her appetite for a while, and was 
forever groaning that now she was “ only a poor, lone, 
lorn skeet+r,”—like Mrs. Gummidge, you know. For 
all her children were dead too, except ths youngest, 
and terrible to relate, they had all come to a violent 
death, by the cruel hands of men, while they were 
only working hard for an honest living! Naturally 
Mrs. Culex—I forget to tell you that that was the 
name of the mosquito, ascommon a name with them 
as Smith with us, and her dauzhter's name was the 
ame, only she always was called“ Cule’’ for short— 
naturally Mrs. Culex was very fond of this, her only 
remaining child. O, she is such a beauty!” she used 
to exclaim admiringly, to her cousin Mrs. Guat—“ she 
is so immense—size is, after all, the great charm, you 
know’’—and so lively! and you should hear her sing! 


My dear, ycu would think you were hearing one of the 


finest tron: bones, her voice is so loud and full! Ah, 
well! I too could sing like that in my youth’’—her 
mother weuld end, with a plaintive tone. Cule““ 
was a wild, bold, saucy thing, and Mrs. Culex was in a 
continual worry over her. 

“Coley, dear,“ said she, one morning, promise me 
that you will never venture into that large house, 
with the garden, in front of the grove. There those 
horrid murderers live who killed all your sisters’’—and 
Mrr. Culex wiped away her tears with a slender leg. 

: “Don’t tret, mother,“ cried Cule, who was wheeling 
gracefully about in the air, with a swarm of other 
young mosquitoes, “Ishan’t go near it; butif ever 
one of these villains in human shape come down here 
—whirr! you shall see what I'll do!“ and she sharp- 
ened her hit le lancets, with a biood-thirsty air that was 
enough to appal any one. 

That very afternoon, however, about sunset, Mrs. 
Culex went a-visiting, to see some of her friends at 
the pond near by. 

Come, Cule,“ said some of her flighty companions 
—* its too stupid among these trees. Let's go up to 
the house. and spend the evening. There’s a baby up 
there; the sweetest little thing, and a plump, red- 
cheeked little boy, who is delicious for a latesupper, 
only he does thrash round awtully in his sleep. The 
grown-up folks are rather tough, and dangerous too; 
still it’s such fun to see how mad we make em! Do 
come.”’ 

It wasa tremendous temptation, aud at last Cule 
yielded, in spite of the solemn promise she had made 
to her mcther, just before she went out. Up to the 
house they all flew, in a little cloud. The inmates 
were sitting cosily after ten in the parlor, with win- 
dows open, for it was a lovely August nicht. 

* Whew! aren't the mosquitoes terrible to-night!” 
they exc'ain.ed, slapping their hands, and their faces 
ina sort oi fury, while the mosquitoes, in high glee, 
flitted Lither and thither, feasting on them to their 
heart’s ccutent. Cule sang the most loudly of any, 
and, thcough she was terribly frightened, when she 
saw some of her companions slain, and lying in 
their gore, yet che enjoyed the excitement of the fray, 
und wer the ficrcest and boldest of all. A distinguished 
Englishnan was a guest in the house. His round rud- 
dy face. his bald head, bis full form attracted Cule’s 
attention. . Then she devoted herself to tormenting 
him. Tirst, she attacked the end of his nose; when 
he drove her from that, she made for his bare, shiny 
crown. He was in the midst of atbrilling adventure, 
which he was relating amid the breathless attention 
ofile whole grcup. Suddenly he stopped short— 

“Ta cuse me, Mrs. Jones; I must leave the room a 
mon ert.“ 

Everybody stared. He rubbed the bites on his head. 

Im tooravage to be safe. St. Paul himself would’ at 
staid this another moment!” 

Mis Joes laughed, but little Fanny whispered, O, 
what a wicked man, mother?” 

„O. he doesn’t really mean it.“ she answered softly, 
only he isst used to mosquitoes like these; they don’t 
have tiem in lis country.“ 

At lest it was bed-time. Cule hovered near when 
her Ii; lish friend said “*Good-night,” and when he 
opered tis chamber-door, popped in after him. She 
knew better than to sing, and attract his attention 
while he was undressing, and she behaved well while 
he was saying his prayers. Then he began to talk to 
bimes+ lf. 

* What in the world am I to do, to keep these pests 
out! O, I remember now, I must ‘keep my light 
burning, and my windows wide open, all night.’ Those 
were little Bob Jones’s very words, and I'll doit,” he 
end, v hile the bed cracked, as he got intoit. “Bebisa 
misc hie vous little rascal, but he bas a kind heart, aud 
it vas thoughtful of him to whisper it to me, when he 
come to bie me ‘Good-night.’ ” 

Cule leughed. “O that naughty Bob!“ said she to 


herrelf. “T'll fix him to-morrow for playing off such 
tricks!“ She poised herself above the Englishman; 


and surveyed him at leisure, as he lay a helpless vlo- 
tim beneath ber. Then just as be was beginning to 
snore, in peace and quietness, down she swoope l, with 
a loud, triumphant whirr, that waked him to a feelir¢; 
of despair, As she flew industriously round him, 
snatching a bite first here and there; her exultant 
voice, and the light, and the windows so invitingly 
open, attracted swarms of others. Never was a man 
So pestered, so enraged. He flounced about, hs gave 
himeelf loud slaps, aud boxe 1 his own ears, till Culeaud 
the others almost died with laughing. He gat up and 
tried to catch them, at which she only sang the more 
loudly; then he lay down—poor martyr!—an covered 
his face with the sheet, till he was nearly suffocated. 
The ciafty Cule imposed perfect silence on the whole 
land, till at last he ventured to peep forth, and 
breatbe. Then they all pounced on him and made up 
for lost time! She had one or two very varrow es- 
capes, but at last, when just before day-break he got 


up ip a state of desperation, not having slept more nau 


one wink all night, and seated himself at the window 
with a cigar, she flew away. 

When one bas begun to disobey one’s parents, it is 
ensy to keep on. Instead of returning to her mother 
and the grove, Cule made her way next to the nursery. 
There wes no light; but mosquitoes can see very well 
ip the dark. She was indignant on beholding a mos- 
quito-net hung on the baby’s crib, with its curtains 
fulling to the floor. It was almost more than she 
cculd bear, to see him lying in this safe little tent, 
with his round white arms thrown temptingly over 
his little curly head. She peered here and there, but 
could not find a crack. At last she perched herself on 
the top, and decided to take a nap till the moraing, 
when he would be taken out. But she knew not how 
near the punishment for her disobedience was! The 
baby’s nurse had been wakened in her room by the 
thrashing about of the Englishmen in the room over- 
head, and got out of her bed. 

‘Shure, they must be after pickin’ the very flesh off 
the poor man’s bones!” said she. An’ faith, they'll 
be a ating my babby up too, the varmiuts!“ and she 
stole in with a lamp in her hand, fora look at him. 
She spied Cule on the lace. 

„Oh, the wicked baste!" said she, and down came 
her fat, broad band, and clutched her. “Take that!“ 
and she dropped the mosquito's bleeding form into the 
fiame of the lamp. Poor Cule, in her last agony, gave 
one gusp— Ob, mother! mother!“ —and was no more. 


— —— - — — 


BUTTER WEEK, 
BY OLIVE THORNE. 


7 OU never heard of such a thing? 
That's very probable. And no doubt it's 
„ butter week” all the year round, with some of you 
youngsters. But if you were a young Russian, instead 
of a young American, you wouldn't need to have me 
tell you a word about it, and you'd think it the jolli- 
est time in the whole 5 ear. 

The reason that particular week has such an odd 
name, is because of a curious custom of the people of 
crowding into that unfortunate seven days, all the 
butter they would naturally eat in seven weeks. It is 
the last week before the seven weeks’ fast which their 
religion imposes, and which ends at Faster. 

F.verything they eat is stewed or fried in butter, and 
I should think they'd be glad of a long rest after 
tbat. 

They not only secure seven weeks’ food in advance, 
but they try to lay up seven weeks’ fun. Oneof the 
most popular amusements is coasting—“ sliding dowa 
hill” we old folks used to call it. 

Ihe ice-hills are splendid—you would say—and built 
any where they are wanted. The rich have them in 
their own grounds, and the poor have them on public 
ground. Everybody in Russia, from the grandfather 
down to the baby, delights in the sport, and there are 
plenty of bills, I can assure you. 

They are not built as we build hillsin our city parks, 
by beuling dirt in wagons, till the pile is high enough. 
The first thing to do, is to diz two holes! and the next 
to plant two high posts in them. It is no troubles to 
make them steady, fora pail or two of water poured 
into the hole, areund the post, will freeze solid, un! 
hold it erfcctly. 

To the top of these posts on one side, is made 4 flight 
cfstairs,and from that point to the ground, on the other 
tide, is luilt a long slope, wide enough for three or 
or four slkedses, and made of lumber. That doesn’t 
cem jike much cf an ice hill, does it? Butafterthe 
whole slope is covered with cakes of ice, nicely fitted 
together, and water poured over until the whole is 
1 — to a perfe:t glare, it begins to look like 
Fport. 

And when another is built by its side, sloping the 
other way, so that you can slide down one, go up the 
stairs of the other, which begin at thatspot. slide down 
the other, and be just where you started, you must ad- 
mit there’s a chance for a very nice time indeed. 

The Russians make great preparations for the ice- 
hillsport. They have elegant sledges, some out ont of 
ice, which in that country freezes four or five feet 
thick, ard is very beautiful. Others have elaborate- 
ly embroidered cushions, and are large enough to hold 
two, for they take their sisters (and other folks’ sisters) 
and bave very gay times. 

In the evening the evergreen trees at the sides are 
hung with colored lamps, and refreshment-rooms are 


provided, where tired coasters can rest, and play 
games such as “ Hunt the Slipper.” They really de 
play that just as we do, only they give it some dread - 
ful, unpronounceable name. 

With the poorer classes, all the ice-hill fun is crowd- 


ed into Butter Week, and then comes the long fast. 


when they eat no meat or butter, and go to church 
every day. 

They bave some droll customs at Easter. For one 
thing, every one presents every one else with an egg. 
It isn't necessary it should be a genuine hen's egg 
though that is generally expected—it may be of crys- 
tal, or gold, and stuffed with bon-bons or anything 
pretty and nice for a present. 

But tunniest of all is the kissing! Everybody kisses 
every body else. Families kiss each other; merchants 
kiss all their clerks; generals their officers; and cap- 
tains every private soldier in their company. Even 
the Czar doesn’t escape. He kisses his family and ser- 
vants, and then goes on parade, where he kisses his 
¢fficers and afew private soldiers selected to represent 
the army. 

It would be rather a formidable task to kiss the 
whole Rus- ian army! 

Nothing in Russia looks odder to Americans—whe 
keep these things for private life—than to see a whole 
city burst out into kisses in such a droll way. 


— — 


PUZZLES, 


Puczlca or Answers should be addressed “ Kditor Chnatian 
— aT Park Place, New York,” and marked on the — 
ca.” Answers, to be acknowledged, m 

eight days ate the publication of the Puzal 


ENIGMATICAL ACROSTIO 
On the Women of the Bible. 


What prophetess a song of praise did bring? 

Of what woman was Milton prone to sing? 

What aged saint her Master lived to see? 

What princess ruined ere she was set free ? 

What mother of old from home was driven? 

What probable name for Sarai is given? 

Who minister’d to christ through town and village? 
What did Rachel from her father pillage? 

What are handmaid and girl in Hebrew named? 
What woman's noble deeds and worth were famed ? 
What mother, by Hi, was thought to blame? 

What queen and wite to David can you name? 

Ry whom was an important missive sent? 

What young widow to her people went? 

What Hebrew word for damsel do you know? 

The whole when solved a sentence strange will show. 


J. RHODES MAYO 


— 


HLOMONYMNS. 


(I A member of the human body—part of a tree. (2.) Ag 
animal—to hunt out. (3.) The hinder part of a sitip—austere, 
4.) Mean—the bottom. (5.) A distillery —quiet. D. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A consonant, a man noted in Genesis, a son of David, a sov- 
erecign, a Hebrew priest, an opponent of Luther, a conse- 
nant. Wu. Dinwoopra, 


ENIGMA, 


25 letters. 
2, 4, 6, 16, 10, a large bird. 
1, 15, 8, 12, 2, 11, 24, a female innkeeper, 
3, 5, 25, 10, a musical instrument, 
6, 23, 18, 19,2, a measure. 
20. 15, 5, 21, 10, a residence, 
9, 17, 22, 3, 2, 25, a dance. 
7, 15, 13, 16, to roar. 
10, 14, a query. 
The whole is a well-known adage, applicable to the North 
Curolina election. XERXES. 


CROSSWORD ENIGMA, 


My first belongs to India—was never seen in France; 

We use my next in waltzing, but cannot in a dance; 

My third is part of singing, though never heard tn song; 

My fourth is based in Justice, and forms no part of wrong. 

My fifth goes iu the pulpit, though never in the pows; 

My sixth helps in bad tidings, but never in good news. 

In expressing your ideus, my seventh comos in play, 

hut you must use my eighth in saying yea” or nay.” 

My ninth is good for nothing— is always out of place, 

Though added to my tenth, brings foeman face to face. 

In prayer you use my eleventh, but never while you saout : 

My twelfth is used in flying, though eagles soar without. 

To run requires my thirt« cnth—we need it not to walk; 

We may think without my fourtecnth, but use it in our talk, 

My next we find ia sleeping, but need it not in dréaima, 

While tides demands my sixtecnth, though net the running 

streams. 

My whole was said by Jesus, to those he loved so well, 

Aud served his kindly purpose, their anxious fears to quell. 
G. WILLIAMS. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. . 


Biblical Enigna.— Fear not, nor be dismayed, be strong and of 
cod’ R., Anne, JoUN F. BOLLE, FLORA, 
WINNIE, * ELIE, BUNNY, NERV IE. 


Triple Arithmetic.— 


“au and equal I S itiv N 
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— 6 bite rate 
3 “ Ben aerco 10 Kecomm KE ndabi 
151 ecry = ie de 
Bessis R., BUNNY. 
Puztle.— 
AlexAndra 
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* 
FLORA, BUNNY. 


headed and Curtailed produces (2.) e-pope-e; (3.) h-aar-t; (83 
(4.) h-one-y ; G. g-row-l; (3.) R.. 


BU}N 
forthe Little Ones.—Jack Frost.—Bess1z R., Au 


FLORA, WINNIE, WSELIE, BUNNY. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST 
CONCERNING HIS MAR- 
RIAGE. 


[From a Letter to the Independert by Pere Hya- 
cinthe.} 


F I had left my convent for the 
purpose of marrying—which was 

rot the case—I would not hesitate to ad- 
Mit it; forI should have done nothing 
#bich could not be openly avowed be- 
re those who place the natural _law of 
od, with its inalienable rights and du- 
tics, above human laws, and especially 
above conventional engagements. That 
which is reallyu matter of guilt and 


blame is to drag on without conviction, 


nd too often without morality, the 
-bains of obligations which have ceased 
# bind, save only out of deference to 
the prejudices of the world and the cal- 
culations of individual interest. That 
which ought to excite reprobation, that 
which, for my part, I have always looked 
upon with horror, is not marriage, but 
Unswertvingly faithful to the prin- 
ciples of the Catholic Church, I feel my- 
self in xo manner bound by its abuses; 
and I am profoundly convinced that 
amongst the most fatal of these abuses 
are perpetual vows. The fault of Lu- 
ther lay not in that pure and pious mar- 
riage in which his example ought to be 
followed by the larger number of those 
who load him with maledictions; it was 
solely in his rupture with the legitimate 
traditions of the necessary unity of the 

My marriage has no connection with 
any religious convictions nor with any 
act of the 20th of September, 1869—or, 
rather, let me say, it is most intimately 
connected with them, but in that large 
and general sense which binds together 
all the steps achieved by a-soul in pro- 
gress toward light and liberty. [ will ex- 
press my meaning with entire openness. 
I owe to the rule of religious celibacy 
tome of the most exquisite joys, some of 
the most profound and decisive experi- 
ences of my existence. From the age of 
eighteen, when I chose it, I have ob- 
served it with a fidelity for which I give 
glory to God. If now, at the age of 
forty-five—in the calmness, as well as in 
the maturity of my judgment, of my 
heart, of my conscience, in a word, of my 
whole being—I believe myself bound to 
renounce it, it is that marriage comes 
home to meas one of those laws of the 
moral government of the world which 
cannot be set aside without overturning 
the fabric of life and without running 
counter to the will of God. I did not 
say that this law comes hometoall. I 
believe that celibacy may be a holy and 
lonly say that this 
law presents itself unmistakably to me. 
When a man has received in his heart, as 
another exception no less rare, holy, and 
glorious, that pure and lofty love in 
which the world does not believe be- 
cause it is not worthy of it, such a man, 
be he priest or be he monk, has the most 
absolute proof that he is not of the num- 
ber of those sclf-dedicated victims of 
whom the Gospel speaks. Such a man 
am I; and here once more I give glory to 
God for what he has wrought in me. 
Such workings of his spirit may appear 
contradictory; but their true harmouy 
is known to him. At the very moment 
when I seemed to be abandoned, renoun- 
eed by my friends and my kinsmen, ex- 
iled by blow upon blow from my church, 
from my country, from my fainily, he 
rent on my solitary and desolate patha 


noble and holy affection, a sublime devo- | 


lion, poor in this world’s goods, rich iu 
the gifts of intellect and of heart; and, 
when all had crumbied away, aloue, or 
almost alone, this support remained to 
me. Surely this support would not be 
what it ought to be. I should not recog- 
nize the blessing which God has given 
me. were I to hesitate in seeking for it 
the consecration of marriage. 

It is fully admitted that celibacy is not 
an article of faith; it ought to be ac- 
knowledged-that it is not even a matter 
of Catholic discipline, bit merely of the 
discipline of the Latin Church. Even at 
this hour, in the East, the Catholic clergy 


are married, with the full approbation | 


of the Holv See. . Thecounter- 
vailing prejudice belongs to a perver- 


sion of moral ideas, which one has a 


‘right to marvel at finding amongst 
Christian nations. How have they come 
to degrade marriage to this base and un- 
wortby conception of it, which is as re- 
pugnant to the delicate and generous 
instincts of the heart as to the teachings 
of Revelation? Truly, if marriage is 
but a concession to the infirmity or even 
to the passions of our, nature, | admit 
that it is for the priest a degradation aud 
defilement. But I am then equally at a 
loss to see how it can be reconciled with 
the dignity conferred by Christian bap- 
tisin, witb the holiness which our Chris- 
tian profession demand:; and to be logi- 
cal, it would be necessary, with Tertul- 
lion, to forbid it to true Christians every- 
where. Christian marriage—the only 
marriage of which I speak—is not a 
concession to our weakness; it is not 
even a mere means for perpetuating our 
race; itis, if [may be allowed to quote 


myrelf “the most complete, the most 


intimate, and the most holy union thit 
can exist bet ween two human beings.” It 
is thus that I defined it only five years 
ago, in the pulpit of Notre Dame; and I 
added, with St. Paul and the whole 
Catholic tradition, that it has been since 
the Gospel the mysterious and the radi- 
ant likeness of the union of the Divine 
Word with human flesh—of the union of 
Christ with the Church—“ Sacramentum 
hoc magnum est, ego autem dito in 
Christo ct in Ecclesia.”” (Eph. v.32.) It 
is because we no longer understand the 
doctrine of the apostles, nor the exam- 
ples of the first Christians, that we have 
ceased to see the union of husband and 
wife ‘‘ the estate of marriage honorable 
in all.“ (Hebrews, xiii, 4); that we have 
come to regard it as incompatible with 
the condition of the perfect life; and 
that we shudder to think of the proxim- 
ity of the altar of God to the family 
hearth, which also ought to be a sanctu- 
ary, and in one sense the first of all sanc- 
tuaries! 

Another error, not less fatal and not less 
widely spread, consists in regarding the 
state of celibacy as capable of being 
made the subject of a perpetual engage- 
ment. Precisely because it relates to 
what is most personal, most delicate, 
and I oughtto add, most perilous in the 
relatious of the soulwith God, celibacy 
ought to rem uu at each moment of {its 
duration the work of grace and of liber- 
ty. Only to the Holy Spirit of God does 
it belong to attract toward it and to main- 
tain in it the small number of exception- 
al beings whom he hasrendered capable. 
But no human authority, neither the 
authority of councils nor of popes, can 
impose as a commandment, and espec- 
jally as an eternal commandment, that 
concerning which Jesus Christ himself 
only spoke a word of counsel * to those 
who are able to receive it.“ Now con- 
cerning the unmarried,’ wrote the 
Apostle Paul to the Corinthians, “have 
received no commandment of the Lord; 
but [I give my counsel.”’ (1 Cor., vii, 25.) 
This counsel it is the mission of the 
Church to transmit to all through the 
course of ages, but without imposing it 
on any one; and, if I may here speak my 
whole mind, there is not asingle case in 
which the Church should prohibit mar- 
riage to its pastors, but there are a thou- 
sand where it ought to command them 
to marry. 

The individual himself has not the 
power of making an absolute surrender 
ofa right which at any moment and in 
eo many ways isliable to be changed in- 
toaduty. In answer to my quesiion on 
the liberty of the clergy, whether secu- 
lar or regular, with regard to marriage, 
one of the most learned and most pious 
bishops of the Roman Cburch (it will be 
easily understood that I do not feel jus- 
tified in giving bis name) wrote to me 
these words: “Such a step is always 
permissible, often necessary, and some- 
times a sacred duty.“ Similar convic- 
tions exist in the most enlightenel minds 
amorgst those especially who posaess the 
light of experience and who know the 
stateof the clergy and the practical con- 
dition of human life: and, if such con- 
victions are not expressed freely, it is 
the fault of the iron yoke which Weighs 
upon the bishops as well as upon the 
priests, no less than the culpable couni- 
vance of public opinion. 

J haye just named public opinion. As 


much as I respect this in its legitimate 
expressions and requirements, in that 
same proportion do I despise it when it 
rests only on prejudice. To recoil before 
a prejudice is to recoil before that which 
has no real existence; and is even to give 
by that means a body and a force to this 
empty phantom. Is not this, however, 
what is done every day, through a mix- 
ture of puerile fear and hypocritical sub- 
serviency by the minds most capable of 
counteracting the errors of their time? 
Fatal power of falsehood, which has 
ruined and which still ruins our unfortu- 
nate country! It is this whi+h obliges me 
at this moment to seek on a foreign soil 
the consecration which the law, or at 
least the legal authorities of France, 
would refuse to my marriage, because I 
have at the same time the honor and the 
misfortune to be a priest. But I will 
make no further conces:ion to this false 
spirit. Ichall return, keeping my head 
erect and my heart calm, without fear, 
as without anger; and nothing shall hiu- 
der me from inhabiting that country and 
breathing that air which are mine, and 
which shall remain dear to me in spits 
of the iniquities by which they have been 
profaned. Nothing shall hinder me from 
claiming for each one of my brethren in 
the priesthood the legal right of mar- 
riage, the violation of which, not only in 
a whole class of citizens, but even in the 
person of a single man, should suffice to 
place the legislation of a people under 
the ban of truly civilized nations. 

Yes, I am convinced France, no less 
than the Church, needs the example 
which I give. and of which the fruits 
shall be reaped by the future, even should 
they fail in the present. I know well 
the true state of my country; and, whilst 
it was still willing to hear my voice, I 
never failed to preach to it that its re- 
generation must come through the life 
of the family. I tore aside without 
mercy the veil of its sumptuous and de- 
ceptive prosperity: and I laid bare the 
two sores which waste it and which mu- 
tually envenom one another—“ marriage 
without love and love without marriage 
—that is to say, marriage and love with- 
out Christianity.“ (Conferences sur la 
Famille,” 1866.) I know well also the 
true state of our clergy, and know all 
the devotion and virtue that is to be 
found in its ranks; but Lam not igno- 
rant of how much it needs in a vast pro- 
portion of its members to be reconciled 
with the interest, the affections, and the 
duties of human nature and of civil so- 
ciety. It is only by breaking with the 
traditions of a blind asceticism, and of 
a theocracy which is, in fact, more polit- 
ical then religious, that the priest, be- 
come once more a man and a citizen, 
should at the same time find himself 
more truly a priest. That he rule well 
bis own house,“ says St. Paul, “ having 
his children in subjection with all grav- 
ity; for, if a man know not how to rule 
his own house, how shall he take care of 
the Church of God?” (I Tim,, iii, 4—5.) 

Such is the reform without which all 
others will be illusory and sterile. Let 
us bow to the Spirit of God, if we be- 
lieve in its power to maintain in the 
midst of us a chosen band of priests and 
daughters of charity whose celibacy, al- 
wuys free and always voluntary, shall 
be truly a state of purity, a state of joy, 
or, at least, of peace, in sacrifice: but, at 
the same time, let us hasten the moment 
when the law of the Church and the law 
of France shall constitute in liberty, iu 
purity, in dignity the marriage of the 
clergy—that i- to say, the concentration 
of all the infiuences of family and re- 
licion in the model of a Curistian home, 

Jam nothing, O, my God; but 1 feel 
myscif called by thee to break the chains 
which thou hast not made, and which 
weigh so heavily, often nlis! so shaine- 
fully on the holy tribe of thy priesthood. 
iom a frailand falfible man; but, never- 
theless, thy grace hath made me strong 
to brave the tyranny of opinion, to re- 
fuse to bow before the prejudices of my 
time aud country, and hath made me 
stendfast to act as though there were in 
the world naught save my conscience 
and thee. 


COMPOSITE 
Iron Works Co. 


109 MERGER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Ornamental Iron, Zine and Bronze Worl, 
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For the week ending Sept. lith.) 
By I. E. THURBER, 
Wholesale Flour Dealer. 


106 Broad Street, New York. 


BREA DSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, .. 

Flour, Grain, &c.—Tohere has been a bheulth- 
ful, steady business in dour, with a more active 
demand for shipping grades ana bakers’ extras. 
‘he supply of supers and 8 extras is qulte 
limited. High grades of family flour are firmer 
that from wld choice, white winter wheat difficult 
to find. The recei ts for the week were %,6)7 
bbis; the sales, 61,753 bbls. We may be disa>- 
—_ in the quality and quantity of Minnesota, 
owa and Missburi bakers’ flour, the late rains 
having injured the wheat. ‘The cable quotation 
at the close was A. 6d. for Extra State. 

We quote Flour and Meal as follows: Superfine 
State ana Western, 6.25@6%; No. 2, 3 Wes Ok 
Extra State 7 W0@7 25; Fancy State. gtoc 7 @8 — 
Western Roupd Hoop Shipping, 7 67 25; Ohio an 
Indiana R'd Hoor 7 0@7%: lowa Goring 
Trade Brands. 7 2: 3; Wisconsin Spring heat 
Extra. 725@8 50: Minnesota Spring. good to choice, 
7 er 2s: Ind. Ohio and Mich. Red and Amber 
7 75: Ind. Ohio and Mich. White Wheat, 8 Da 
950: St. Louis and Southern Illinois, T 50; Vir- 
ginia avd Baltimore Extras, 7 xed n Virginia 
und Baltimore Family. 25@11 50: South. Georgta 
Tenn. ard Kv..7 15@8 7): Rye Flour, fine to super- 
fine. 2: Sour flonr, 5 00@8 25; Low grades 
Western Extras, 6 C0270. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat.—Tho receipts for the week were tet.! 
bu«h., ard since J in. 1372, 6.111 507 bu h., aug unt 
14, 1% i bush. tor the corresponding vertod in 
1871. The exportsf rthe week were 74,521 bush. 
end since Jan. Ist, 72, 6,355,006 bush., aguinst 13. 
86.076 bush. for the corresponding period in 1871. 
The sales for the week were 659,400 bush. Tho ex- 

wt clearances for Kurope for th: week ending 

pt. 12th, were 401,985 bush. * 

Sept. th. — Receipts 72.110 bush, sales 71,0) 
bueh. at $1 48 for Smutty No. 2 Chicago Sorin 
afloat; 1 51% 1 for No.3 New Spring; 16) for Ol 
and New Mixed Chicago No, 2 Spring: 162 for N». 
2 Nor Milwaukee Spring; 1 for Old N. 2 Mil- 
waukee Spring in store; 155@160 for New No.2 
Chicago Spring: 1¢5@1 70 for Amber Winter; 1.83 
165 tor sott to dry Red Winter; 155@158 for Mu- 
vaukece Spring, car lots per — | 85 for 
Ww 


quiet. 
PROVISIONS, 


Ratter.—Butter of Choice quality, which, ow- 
ing to the recen high temperature, has been in 
limited supply, is in good demand. The inferior 
quality has been taken in increased amount for 
export. Good dairy has sold at 26. for Stite, and 
Fine State Half in fair lots at Tze. Michigan 
alt- Tub brought 22c for choice, and Westerr 
Heserve, fair to fine, 1% ine. Quoted, Sate Pails, 
fair to finest; Common t) fair, 220 
Half-tubs, fair to Unest,. 25@50c; Fair to Prime 
Firkin, Z e; Welsh tub, common to good, 0? 
2he; Store-packed, Pennsylvania Northern 
County Fine Tub a 14 Pail, Me diam do, 2 
Ge: Common to fair, 15% 180 Westen Ohio and II- 
linois Fine, 18@%c; Common to fair do. 116K 
Michigan Choice Tub, 22c; Ordinar store-packed, 
IIe: Finest grado, 10 le, and Grease Butter. 


Groceries. 


— 


For the week ending Sept. lith. 


PRICE CURRENT AND MARKET 80 
MARY, corrected * the American Grocer, 
William Street, N. V. 
a 
un 70 1 
— 50 110 


gr. Bxs... 5 @ 7 
alencia.. 1086 11 


Catel! 
tyson 4 @12 Seediess ..6 00 3 
Twankay W @ % Prunes: 
Ja “an “eeeeee 45 ol 06 Now.. * 2 
Oolong. 40 61 10 Old., 6 7 
Soue % @10 Currants 
ee. @ 0% — 4 
19 ro 
. 19%@ Caaned Fruit, &. 
@ 0 : 

Choice 2066 21 3-ib.. . 
Meracaibo.. 20% a 22% 2 Ib. * 3 26 @3 50 
Java Brown 278 32 1 62 50 

ens. n 2-lb cans 
6 
Cinnamon @ 4 Pine applies? 70 @2 
Nutmegs....120 612 „eus. 
Gloves 23 @ : Cherries. ..3 76 
Ginger 11 6 Dw n Gag @3 (0 
10 @165 | Bi’kberries..175 @2 0 
Sugar. 0 Cove Oyst's.2 20 8 25 
eee. 1 * 
Den 12% | Lobsters 19 
Granulated. 115 2 
1158 in Glass. 4 60 @5 
per case... 110 


Extra C 1 

C. Yellow... 100 Wk 

« | Carolina.... 10 

Rangoon.... 7 


Dewmarara.. II 
Muscovado. 10: Castile : 
un Mottled... 352 
ola en. Domes 10. W@ ll 
N. Orleans 789 @ y 
English 35 2 48 
yru 
White Drips! ine. ... 84@ 
Amber. 75 @ 80 Dobdin's 
Gold. Syrup 44 5⁴ Electric... 186 
Sugur house 23 8 40 Morgan's" Gree 10 
Bal wich 
Per exnck: — — Royal,” 
Ashton's....8 20 @3 2 — Best. * 
Marshal's 2 840 Contary. 
Worth'gton 2 0 @2 W * 100 cakes, § pr 
ln am. Bags Bapolio, 
Po'tts 5 Kross. 
Ground, per Starce. 
bores ..... — 
for culina-. 


120 25 ryuse... 0 @ 


SUMMARY OF THE MARKET. 


(Week ending Sept. 11.) 


ee.—The market is weak and depressed by 
of the heavy coffee houses of 
more, caused by the losses in carrying stocks an 
decline in values during the past month. 1 — 
as vet are unchanged, but are more or loss nomi- 


_ —New teas are arriving freely but find 


Teas. 
. Old teas are cheap. 4 
ng little is doing. 
8 d. ur Weak. 
Fratte.—New Currants are at 
Tc. New raisins 8 here in a week. ces 
alc layers are 3 
144 Every description firm and with an up- 


cy. 
„ is a little lower, but are 


riyes slowly, Patus very Haree. 


| 
Produce, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
New Amber Winter: 1704180 for Amber Ton- 
ö ressee: 1 10 in store for Amber State. Closed 
| 
| 
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| | 
| 
* 
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Financial. 


For the week ending Sept. Ii. 


The Money Market.—Money on call has been 
in fair supply at reasonably casy rates, ranging 
from 4to Gper cent. Tae banks are poor in their 
reserves and generally cannot extend their loans: 
while private bankers have considerable belances 
which they are lendizg on call. There being now 
no heavy demand for money for speculative pur- 
poses, it is hoped that there will be no stringency 
at present. 

Gold has been ptetty steady at about 15. 
Government Securities have been very dall, 
and prices tolerably steady. 

In State Bonds the dealings of the Board have 
been mainly in South Carolinas and Tennessees: 

Railroad Bonds have shown only a moderate 
activity; the Pacific issues generaily lower, ap- 
parently for no reat on affecting the value of the 
relative properties, 

Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks.— 
More activi;y than last week, especially in N. y. 
Central and Hudson, Erie, Lake Shore, Puacitic 
Mail, C. C. & I. C., and Union Pacific. 

Foreign Exchange.—The market depressed. 
days bills on London Ws. 


The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 


Ge Sept: 1 Changes. 
dans $284,600 900 


12.782.500 Dec. 664,100 
: 


10e 16,000 Dec. 4,870, 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 
Gold .. owest,112\), IIS. IId. IIK, 
U. S. 56. "Sl, cou........-. 110, 110% 110, 11054 00K. 
U. g. 68, VI. reg 
U. 8. Ge, SI. coup....... 11554 11544, 11556 
U. 8. 6-20, G2,coup. ...119% 1134, 119 4,118 ¥ 
U. 8. 620, 61. o 113% 113% 113% 113 113% 
U. 8. 5-0. . %ćm 11.6 „ann 
O. 8. . W. coup.......... Ur. ix, uus. 12K. 118 
U. 8. 5-20, W., oo 
US. 10-40, coup....,..... 107 6, 108, 107 107%, 
U. S. Curreney. 12. IV. 2. 
N. V. C. 4 H. R.con.stk. .. 100 00% ,99)5 
Wabash........ ee 72.72. 72.70 
Northwestern N. 70M. 7. 7a 
Bt. Paul prek aM. . 7164 
Lake Shore 
Rock Island........ os, no, non. 110%, 11034 
Central ot New Jerse 1. 10. 0,0% 
Pacific Mall. 72.71.74. TI& 
Western Union TIN iK 


— 


Dry Goods. 


For the weck ending Sept. 14th. 


— 


— — 
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or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securitics, we recom- 
mend, after full investigation, the S2vea- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Bearing seven and three- 
tenths per cent. gold interest, (equal now to 
i currency,) and sold at par, they yield an 
income considerably more than one-third 
_ greater than U. 8. 5-20’s. They are Coupon 
and Registered, the lowest dcnomination bo- 
ing $100, the highest, $10,000. 


a large business the present scason. 


LAKESHORE & M. SOUTITERN, 


pneumaticand screw pile substructures, costin 
83,40 


make dividends of from 20 to * 
numon the full amount of capital, 1, 0 
with a fair prospect of a considerable increase, 


quiring, the fullest details and entire sati«factior 
regurding the reliability of the Company's state 
ments, and the unquestioned integrity aud ability 
of its officers. 


as an investment worthy their attention. 


TO INVESTORS. 


To those who have funds to invest in large 


Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
All the 
property and rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 22,000 acres per mile of road, are 
pledged as security for the firat mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are ro- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route | 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, Ke.. 
will be furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE & CO.,, 


New York, Philadelphia aad Washingten. 
Financial Agents N. P. R. R. 


TWENTY PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 


EXTENSION RAILWAY 

FIRST MORTGAGE 7 Per Cent. 
CONVERTIBLE 


COLD BONDS, 
At 90 and Interest, 


Issued by the Indianapolis, Bloomington, 
and Western Railway to aid in building its 
EXTENSION line West, in a direct line from 
Champaign (185 miles) te the Mississippi River 
at Keokuk, and a branch from White Heath (32 
miles) to Decatur, all in the State of Illinois. 
The bonds are secured by a first and ouly mort- 
gage on the EXTENSION, now being rapidly con- 
structed in the most thorough manner by able 
and experienced contractors who represent a capi- 
tal cf several millions of dollars, which insures 
the last rail being laid at an early date. About 
60 wiles are already finished and 110 miles grad- 
ed; the whole line, 217 miles. will be completed 
carly in 1873. We have been connected and en- 


its early organization. It was completed in the 
Autumn of 1870, and has developed rapidly intoa 
SUCCESSFUL AND WEALTHY CORPORATION, 
having a large revenue from its largely increas- 
ing business. With the EXTENSION it will be 
one corporation, with 420 milesef road lecated 
in an commanding position in the heart of 
the best portion of the country. The counties 
op the line of the EXTENSION in 1810 had a popu- 
lation of 242,330; valuation of real and per- 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY | 
$25,570,000; and live stock, 318,319,000 ; 
to which may safely be added 15 per cent to 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
L. B. BOOMER, eof Chicago, President, 
(ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 
Authorized Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


The Subscription Books will Posi- 
tively Close Oct. Ist, 1872. 
whole atmount of the authorized Capita’ 


The 
Stock Of this Cefppany not having been issued, the 
balance thercoPWill be issued to subscribers at par. 


sonal estate, 181,000,000 ; bushels of grain 
raised, 27,000,000; value of farm products. 


represent the present population and va- 
lue. The counties on the Old Line andthe 
EXTENSION together contain a population 
of nearly three-quarters of a million, and 
a property valuation exceeding $100,000,- 
600. 

From these statistics it will be readily seen that 
the EXTENSION will have a Local Business 
that will make it a complete success. In ad- 
dition to this it will have the entire Threnugh 


payment for same to be made in four inus.iwliments 
of 2% per cent. each, viz. : 

25 per cetn. Jaly 145th, 25 percent. Aug. 
Tet, 25 per cent, Sept. Ist, and 25 per cent, 


Uct. Ist, 1872. Past duc instalimeats to 
with interest at the time of subscrip- 
on. 


Re oks now open at the office of the undersigned 
will be positively closed at 31. M., Ot. Ist, 18.2. 

The total amount ot full-paid stock at this 
time is 14.700. and on this busi« the Company 
shows a present — — 81386, 280. and 
new doing a flourishin® business. One thousand 
men are constantly employed in their extevsive 
works, and they now have on hand 2,230. 
of works, for varioes Railroass in the United 
Stat (s. awor g which may be mentioned the 


CHICAGO, R. I. & PACIFIC, 


CHICAGO & RN. WESTERN, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS, 
MICH. CENTRAL, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, Ke, Ke. 


und the net profit on this work alone will be ever | 


160.000, 

Toe Company is now offered work to the 
amountof over §6,000,000, including some of 
the largest bridges ever builtin this country: te 
accept Of which, and further business, pec wss{tates 
a larger working capital, asimmense amounts of 
material have to be kept constantly on hand, and 
the Company are frequently obliged to receive, in 
— payment for their work, Katlroad and other 

nds, which ure perfectly good securities, but 
not always lumediately marketable. 

Tie THIRTY ACRES of land in Chicago to 
ihe Company, and on which their extensive machine 
Other shope are situated, is now worth 
acini prominent real cetate dealers it will 
he worth, in at ust amount 
equal to the whole proposed capital, 

‘he cercer or the AMERICAN BRIDGE CoMPANY, 
though brief. bus already fully demonstrated the 
rofitabletiess of the enterprise. The Company 
us constructed, since its orgunizatiog, and up to 
the sist of December, 1871. a total of Win feet of 
bridges, Is turning tables, and 16 tron roofs, and 


0,000, and have facilities for the construe. 
tion of pneumatic plies unsurpassed by any Com- 
pany in the country, and u 9 fer the con- 
struction of at least 10 feet of Bridges for every 
working day in the year. 

The Iron round und IKghway Bridge at Leav- 
enworth, of three spans of feet euch. and the 
Union Pacitic Bridge across the Missouri Liver, of 
clever spans of 20 feet each, were constructed 
by thie Company. 

The net pront arising from this business, as 
shown by the books of the Co, up to the Bist 
March, leg. wasthe sum of $373,482.14, or at 
the rate of 8224, 089. 28 per aanum, being over 

per cent. upon the capital stock then onutsatand.- 
ing. With the proposed new structures, machinery, 
&c., the ¢ ompan have much greater expacity, 
and the proceeds of the increased issue uf stock 
will enable them to buy material for cash. thereb 
— saving of from 850,000 w $735,006 
eur. 
The Compan 


— 
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can — roy on above basis. 
3 percent. 


The undersigned are prepared tu give to these In- 


We confidently commend to capitali«<ts the above 


— 
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Prints. Brown Bheetings 
American star........ 72 Shirtings, 
nee 44 Atlantic A...... 
— — 12 2 
1 | 44 Indian Head 
Arnolds 10 K. 
er.. „ „ „„ „„ eee 44 Atlantic 1. „ „ „ „ „ eee 12 
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AThorodike —ͤ— 16 
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Unlon“ 8 „„ „„ „6 
ordike 3... 1 
124 50 —E(L . . . 21 
—— —ä— hi Brown rills. 
4 Rates x asece 527 1s L202 6B 
44 5% epperell...... 15 
6 6 6 „ 0 5 Cottonades, 
2 N. V. u. Camlet 
b4 Root W „r.. 
f-4Pepperell.......... 25 
* Speel Cotto 
Canton Flannela.” — 
2% | Will tic 3 cord & 
Hartes Holroke 
Tw 
Blea'd....17 * Flan 85 
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ae Tro. Hisid „„ „„ 
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MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 
No. 49 Exchange Place, N. v., 
Sole Financia) Agents in the East. 


CUARANTEED Pasable in New York city, | 


pay over If per cent. ou 
the investment. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS of the highest grade al- 
Maze on hand, including: 
Wand per cent. NEBRASK SCLIOOT, BONDS, 
10 per cent. KANSAS SCHIOUL BONDS, - 
TERED. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 


PINE STREEY. 


for sule at prices that wil) | 


Traflic of the Missouri, lowan, and Nebraska 
Read, connecting with i¢ on the Mississippi River, 
und extending west to the Missourt, 300 miles, 
| where it connects with the Midland Pacitie in Ne- 
braska. These two corporations, and also the 


port and St. Paul (300 miles), although separate 


INGTON, AND WESTERN RAILWAY, and, prac- 
tically, will be a united line of more than 1,300 


overthe I., B., & W. This is an Rast and West 
trunk route and bas no parallel competing 
line. The Eastern connections at Indianapolis 
ure the Pennsylvania Central, Baltimore 
and Ohio, Bellefontaine, Lake Shore, aud 
New York Ceutral, and other roads centering 
at this point. From the Seuboard to the West and 
North-West distances are materially reduced 
via this system of roads; so much so that it can- 


—— —E—4U 


not failto be the popular line for travel and 


business. Liberal subscriptions to the stock 
were made by towns and ovuntics on the line of 
the EXTENSION. and the remainder has been 
by experienced railroad meuand East- 
ern capitalists. 

These facts cannot fall to make the bonds, 
which will be issaed only on completed 
road, take bigh rank ameny the best railway se- 
curities. 

The bonds are $1,000 each, convertible into 
stock at par, at the option of the holder, and may 
be registered free of charge. 

Coupons, payable January and July 1, freo of 
tax. The bonds may now be had frum bunks and 
bankers throughout the country. 

We offer them at present at 90 and interest, 
and recommend them strongly to our friends and 
investors as one of the safest and most desirable 
securities on the market. 

Bonds delivered free of express charges. Maps, 
pamphlets, and circulars furnished on applic&tion. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
14 Nassau Street, N. F. 


— 


— — — 


Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds and is prepared to give infor- 


mation about them, or to make pur- 


chases or sales on favorable terms 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents. Write for one 
and judge for yourself, 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Ioan and Trust Company will invest 
mrney on first-class Real Estate at ten per cent. 
interest, net, payable semi-annually in New York, 
and will guarantee the collection of al! loans made 
through its Agensy. All charges paid by the bor- 


wer. New York and New gland referen 
and full particulars sent on application. Sam 
Merrill date Governor of Iowa), ident. 


Address 


tirely familiar with the I.. B., & W. Railway from 


| 


— 


leoria and Rock Island (91 miles), and the Daven- | 


85,000,000. 


A 
Prime investment 
AT A 
LOW PRICE. 


THE 
CHICAGO 


AND 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


First Mortgage Sinking 
Fund 30 Years 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 
At the Union Trust Co., 


AT 


90 and Accrued Interest. 


This road is the western link in the 
new AIR LINE from BUFFALO to 
CHICAGO, and runs from the Detroit 
River to Chicago in nearly a straight 
line. 

The read is a part of the same line 
as the Canada Southern, and is being 
built by the same men, viz., Milton 
Courtright, John F. Traey, David 
Dows, Win. L. Scott, Henry Farnam, 
R. A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. L. 
Sykes, Jr., all directors either in the 
Chicago and Northwest, or the Chica- 
go Rock Island and Pacifie ; Geo. Op- 
dyke of the Midland Road; Sidney 
Dillon, Paniel Drew, John Ross, David 
Stewart, Samuel J. Tilden, Kenyon 
Cox, and other prominent railroad 


men. 


corporations, AE CONTROLLED IN THE IN- | 
TEREST OF THE INDIANAPOLIS, 


miles, the through business ef which will pass 


- — 


JAMES B. HEARTWELL, 
Drawer 7. Des la | 


The road, like the Canada Southern, 
will have steel rails (60 pounds to the 
yard) throughout; is practically 
straight and level; much shorter, and 
enn be run more quickly and with 
greater safety than any other road 
cennecting Buffalo and Chieago, 

Twenty-five miles are finished and 
running; seventy-five miles mor are 
so far advanced as to be finished by 
January Ist, and the entire road will 
be completed during the ensuing year. 
Steel rails and ties, for one-half the 
entire road, have already been pur- 
chased. 

The builders of the road control 
enough of its Chieago feeders to ob- 
tain for it aprofitable business fromthe 
start, having projected the line to ac- 
commodate existing business, and 
having seen the necessity for another 
trunk line between Chicago and the 
Atlantic seaboard, located expressly 
with the view of obtaining the cheap- 
est transportation practicable. 

The branch lines will make the 
shortest connections between Chicago 
and Toledo, and Chicago and Detroit, 
as well as between all these points 
and Buffalo. 

The Canada Southern Bonds, in 
every particular like these, were 
eagerly taken, the last of them several 
weeks ago, by the best class of in- 
vestors, and were on the market a 
shorter time than any other railroad 
loan of like amount for years past. 

The proceeds of these bonds will com- 
plete the entire line, and we recom- 
mend them with the same confidence 
as we did the Canada Southern, and 
regard them asin every way a choice 
security. 

Pamphlets and all information fur- 
nished by 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street, 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Ne. 27 Pine Street. 
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